





Songs of 


Ireland 


** . . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 
fengs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: 1 Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—tThe Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review 


Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75) 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) 
Richard Hayward and the Loy) 
Brethren : Dolly’s  Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne 
IEP 45s. 10/11 ($4.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows; Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
cate Air. 

TER 5054, 16/-— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


dust send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


Why this arduous climb, 
despite their precarious footholds 
on the treacherous 800-feet-high 
rock surface ? To hold a summit 
conference ? Anyway, these mem- 
bers of the Irish Mountaineering 
Club reached the top safely. 

Incidertaily, this Club has 
opened a new cottage for the 
benefit of its members in the 
valley below—near Glendalough, 
Co, Wicklow. 

(Photo: Lensmen, 
Dubdisn 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Inisn Dioxst, 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Lreiand, 
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kor Klevenses 


nothing like : 
OQOVALTIN EF 


YWHES you pause ior tion of Nature’s best toods, fortified 
Elevenses in the middie of the with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 


morning’s work, be sure that you dietary supplement. 
choose a hot drink that helps to 


‘ : Make the best of your morni 
late and tain , ng 
— tadae | qv break—drink delicious “ Ovaitine”’ 
every day. There is nothing like it. 
In three sizes: lb. 1/10; 41d. 3)/-; Lib, 5/3. P8B 


«Ovaltine” is a delicious concentra- 





These delightful biscuits crisp and delicious—with 
mgredients, are convenien’ packed, ib. airtight packs, each containing two 
separate i]b. sealed packets. = Ovaitins * Bisouite ane iden! tor ‘el cosestons 
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Five proposals towards solving a 
pressing problem... 


Let Us 


Have a 


Real Senate ! 


RALPH G. SUTTON, M.A., B.L. 


6 im Seanad (Senate) as at pres- data tatatstatstsisiststsvsbststsesiststststa( | 


ent constituted will be twenty- 

one years in existence next 
year. There is a growing feeling 
that it is time that it was released 
from parental control. 

There is something attractive in 
the apparent efficiency of a 
chamber of representatives elected 
by universal suffrage, but from 
time to time both the electorate 
and their representatives can, in 
the heat of the moment, go quite 
wrong. A Second Chamber is in- 
tended to tell the people and their 
representatives when they are 


The author is a member of 
the Commission set up to 
consider the law relating to 
the election of Panel Mem- 
bers to the Senate. 


t DE tnenpneudn(menexoutnendudncstnondseupngn(s( | 


wrong, even though it is not in a 
position to put them right. 

It is intended as a safeguard for 
human rights as against the en- 
croachments of the executive and 
the majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives; it is intended to save 


Condensed from Studies 
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the people from their own passions. 
On the positive side, it has as its 
object the improvement and the 
proposal of legislation and the dis- 
cussion of matters of public inter- 
est. 

There are many people in the 
country anxious to participate in 
its government, and who could 
make a valuable contribution to any 
assembly, but who for one reason 
or another would never be able to 
sit in the Dail. 

First are those who could not 
spare from their employment, busi- 
ness or profession sufficient time 
to be satisfactory members of 
a representative assembly and 
serve their constituents adequately; 
secondly, there are those whose 
ability will only be appreciated in 
a limited circle and who could 
never have sufficient appeal to be 
elected by popular vote. While 
there are many people of first-rate 
ability in the Dail elected time and 
again by popular vote, the Dail of 
its nature cannot comprise all of 
the best. 

The Seanad should comprise 
persons who are not sent there as 
the representatives either of groups 
of persons or of vocational bodies, 
but who are there for their own 
sakes, A Seanad formed wholly or 
in part by popular election is only 
another Dail, and much the same 
result is produced if the Seanad is 
the indirect product of popular 
election. 

The system of vocational elec- 
tion (which is not to be confused 
with vocational representation) is 
intended by the Constitution to 
provide that the Seanad will be 
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composed of persons drawn from 
each of the major elements that 
make up our community. To that 
end it is provided that the mem- 
bers will be elected from five 
specified panels and that the mem- 
bers will be persons with know- 
ledge or practical experience of the 
particular community interest with 
which the pane! is concerned. 

It is contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution that the Seanad 
should be composed of persons 
drawn from one sphere of activity, 
but beyond those provisions the 
Constitution does not go: the rest 
is left to legislation. 

It is provided by legislation that 
a number of bodies, societies and 
organised groups shall be entitled 
to nominate to each panel, but the 
whole system is undermined by 
the further provision that the 
members of the incoming Dail and 
the outgoing Seanad are also en- 
titled to nominate to the panels. 

In case that was not enough, the 
electorate is composed of the 
members of the incoming Dail and 
the outgoing Seanad (who have 
already made most of the nomina- 
tions) and the members of all the 
county councils and borough coun- 
cils in the country. 

The electorate now numbers 
nearly 1,000 and at no stage after 
the making of the nomination has 
the nominating body any further 
say. 

Only one other grace is accor- 
ded to the nominating bodies: 
each panel is divided into two 
sub-panels, one comprising the 
candidates nominated by the nomi- 
nating bodies, the other compris- 
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ing the candidates nominated by 
the members of the Oireachtas 
and provision is made that a 
minimum number shall be elected 
from each sub-panel. 

It is not surprising then that the 
election of the panel members to 
the Seanad is entirely dominated 
by party political considerations, 
or by the party considerations of 
the local authorities. The interests 
of the vocational bodies, which may 
from time to time transcend party 
political considerations, are en- 
tirely smothered. 

It is difficult to imagine any 
other result when the vast body of 
the electorate comprises members 
of county and borough councils 
whose public duties remove them 
far from the selection of persons of 
ability and distinction to the 
Seanad. For the most part they 
would have no information about 
the candidates proposed by the 
nominating bodies, except such as 
they would receive from the poli- 
tical organisation with which they 
are associated. 

In the present Seanad, when 
divisions are closer and more fre- 
quent than in the past, twenty-four 
Senators have consistently voted 
with the Government on every 
issue and it is significant to observe 
that nine of these are from among 
the Taoiseach’s nominees and the 
rest are panel members. What is 
wanted in the Seanad is a different 
sort of opinion, and that cannot be 
obtained as long as the Seanad is 
elected by public representatives 
who are themselves chosen by 
popular vote. 


With a view to reforming the 


COMM 


THE MEN TO CHOOSE 

DO not believe that the 

Seanad would ever turn into 
a house of cranks. The large, 
sober bodies of farmers, scholars, 
teachers, merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, trade unionists and 
members of voluntary public 
services are not going to choose 
cranks as Senators when the full 
responsibility is placed on them. 
They will choose men who are 
honoured in their own vocations 
and whose judgment has been 
matured on the road to success. 
The Book of Ecclesiasticus says : 
“Give me the man diligent in 
his business and | will set him 
over kings.” Give us, then, a 
freely elected Seanad of men 
diligent in their own vocations 
and we shall set it up to judge 
and guide the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


—Ralph G. Sutton 


—llhh hhh lll] llmmm,e 


Seanad, I make the following pro- 
posals, set out in what I consider 
to be the order of urgency. 

1. I consider that the members 
of county and borough councils 
should be taken off the roll of 
electors. 

2. I consider that the Oireachtas 
sub-panel should be abolished, 
nomination being left to the nomi- 
nating bodies. 

3. One or two major nominating 
bodies in each panel should be 
given the right of direct election to 
the Seanad as provided for in 
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Article 19 of the Constitution, such 
election to be by the council or 
general committee of such a body. 

4. The remaining Senators 
should be elected by a panel com- 
mittee constituted for each panel 
and comprising at least three re- 
presentatives from each nominat- 
ing body, formed on the lines of 
the former nominating committees 
as provided for in Part III and Part 
V of the 1947 Act. 

If this is adopted, the abolition 
of the Oireachtas sub-panel might 
be postponed for one election. 

5. If No. 4 be adopted, the pre- 
sent fixed allowance to Senators 
should be abolished. 

I consider that such bodies as 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society and the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, should 
have power to elect directly, being 


organisations which represent the 
subject of the panel as a whole, not 
a particular branch or group of the 
vocation to which the panel relates. 

I would stress, however, that 


such organisations should elect 
through their councils: anything 
approaching an election by all the 
members of the organisation would 
be unsatisfactory. In my view the 
smaller the selecting body the 
better the choice. 

I believe that a good panel com- 
mittee left with a free choice with- 
out regard for the preferences of 
the public representatives and 
given the opportunity of — 
nominations and discussing the 
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merits of the nominees in private 
could make a satisfactory choice. 

It is inevitable that political in- 
fluence and pressure will be 
brought to bear on the panel com- 
mittees, but a committee compris- 
ing, say, three members from each 
nominating body, selected by that 
nominating body by proportional 
representation, would be suffi- 
ciently large and mixed to resist 
threats or blandishments. 

The fifth proposal would solve 
many of the problems concerning 
the Seanad. Over the past twenty 
years it has been recognised that 
people are elected and appointed to 
the Seanad to provide them with 
a livelihood. That is an undesirable 
element in the formation of any 
assembly; it keeps a seat from 
somebody who would be better 
fitted for it; it embarrasses the pro- 
vider and it undermines the inde- 
pendence of the person provided 
for. This situation would never 
arise if Senators were remunerated 
on the basis of their expenses and 
loss of earnings rather than by a 
fixed allowance. 

A fixed allowance is not neces- 
sary in the Seanad, which sits only 
about twenty-five times a year. Pro- 
vision should, however, be made 
for the expenses of Senators and, 
in the case of persons with less 
than, say, £1,000 per year, provi- 
sion might be made to compensate 
them for the loss of their wages or 
other earnings on the days when 
they attend the Seanad. 


You've got to hand it to the Tax Collector, Otherwise he'll 


come and get it. 





Those death-defying 
riders to the sea 


SHARK HUNTERS & 


OF 
ACHILL 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


S ow delightfully Irish,” said 
H: supercilious voice in an 
Achill hotel. “ It’s an island 

—but you drive on to it!” 

The conversation was general, 
so I put my oar in gently by ask- 
ing if the voice had ever been in 
Holyhead. It had. “ Fine bridge on 
the way, isn’t there?” said L. 

“ Magnificent piece of engineer- 
ing, old boy,” replied the voice. 

Innocently, I asked the purpose 
of that bridge. “ It joins the main- 
land to the Isle of . . .” The sen- 
tence trailed off, and there was a 
quick change of subject. 

Achill is an island, of course, the 
biggest one off our long coastline, 
and it marks the last edge of the 
European Continent. The next 
parish is in America, 3,000 miles 
away. You do drive on to Achill 
over the fine bridge built by the 
present county engineer of Mayo. 

It would have to be a good 
bridge to stand the rip of the tide 
race of Achill Sound around its 
arches and the wear and tear of the 
heavy lorry traffic bringing the 


product of Achill men’s skill to 
mainland factories. These lorries 
carry lIreland’s most unusual 
cargo—shark flesh—an easily iden- 
tifiable load and not by sight 
either. 

It all started about ten years ago 
when Joe Sweeney, the popular 
hotelier at Achill Sound, acquired 
the salmon fisheries on that side of 
Clew Bay. 

He caught fish, bigger ones than 
he set out to catch. He lost nets, he 
lost money and he lost salmon. 

The fish which smashed and 
tore their way out of the nets were 
sharks. For the most precious three 
months of the salmon season they 
were a plague. 

It was an old piece of informa- 
tion about another western island, 
turned up by Joe Sweeney, 
patiently working on the problem, 
which finally showed a way to deal 
with the question of net destruc- 
tion by the sharks. It was a simple 
reference to the fact that another 
group of tough islandmen had 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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lighted their homes with shark oil. 

The Aran Islands are sixty miles 
south of Achill and relatively un- 
troubled by the sharks, but it was 
clear from Joe Sweeney’s reading 
that 100 years ago islandmen had 
known the shark problem and 
solved it. 

Once his mind was turned in the 
right direction by this clue he set 
out to use that which he could not 
overcome. Thus was born the 
modern shark-catching industry on 
Achill. Now, instead of bemoaning 
torn salmon gear, the hardy fisher- 
men use giant nets moored to the 
immovable coastal cliffs to trap this 
sea giant. 

The Achill sharks, which are of 
the huge variety known as the 
basking shark, have no teeth as we 
know them. The food they live on 
is the minute plankton and per- 
force they must follow the current 
carrying their food. Once the 
Achill men found this habit, the 
accumulated skill of centuries went 
= devising means of catching the 


The sharks, strange as it may 
seem, follow a pathway in the sea 
as predictably as rabbits do on 
land 


These sea paths are swept with 
huge nets. Of twelve-inch mesh the 
nets are anchored by long ropes to 
the cliff face and the free end 
brought out across the shark path 
in currachs. The sweep of the net 
is done as simply as in salmon fish- 


ing. 
These frail currachs, of lath and 
tar-covered canvas, so light that 
they can be carried by two men, 
offer no protection from violence. 
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Nothing except skill in manipu- 
lating their craft can save the 
fishermen from violent death when 
a trapped shark is trying to burst 
its way out of the enmeshing net. 

It is at this stage that inborn 
skill and seamanship of the highest 
order tell the tale. 

The featherweight currach is 
bobbing up and down on Atlantic 
rollers, two or three tons of shark, 
up to thirty feet of him, is lashing 
about with enormous power. One 
glancing blow from a tail four feet 
wide will reduce the currach to 
splinters and shatter the bones of 
the fishermen. 

The slightest touch of the 
shark’s file-like skin will rip clothes 
into fluff and tear skin and flesh. 

In this contest of skill and 
brains against dynamic force two 
of the three-man crew keep the 
currach in a certain alignment with 
the plunging shark. The third man 
stands, cool-headed and steady of 
hand, with a spear at the ready. 

As the exact spot at the back of 
the shark’s head presents itself, an 
umerring eye directs a mighty 
thrust of the spear and one more 
monster of the sea is conquered by 
an islandman. 

The carcase is buoyed and 
anchored until collected by a 
motor boat which tows the kill in 
pairs to Purteen Harbour, where 
the processing plant is located. 

Here a winch hauls them up to 
the ground crew and a few strokes 
of the biggest surgical knife I have 
ever seen—a converted scythe— 
exposes the liver. 

About one quarter of the total 
weight of the fish, the liver is pro- 
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cessed on the spot and the oil sent If you want to make yourself 
away in barrels. some money, find a use for the skin 

The flesh is cut up and sent to of the shark. Nobody has yet found 
factories for conversion into meal. a way of using it. 


as 


All That And Heaven, Too! 

[N the Dublin Hospitals’ Rugby Final of 19—, a student 
of St. Vincent’s, who were playing Steevens’, scored the 

winning try. He was miles offside, as he well knew, but some- 

how the referee didn’t spot it. This worried him for the rest 

of his life, but not quite enough to prevent his becoming an 

eminent surgeon. 

In the fullness of time he died and reached the Golden 
Gates, where he was greeted by a dear old gentleman, who 
smiled benevolently upon him. 

“ Before coming in here, Sir,” said the worthy surgeon 
humbly, “I wish to make a confession about something 
which has been bothering me for the last fifty years.” 

“ Surely you don’t mean that little thing in the Hospitals’ 
Rugger Final in 19—?” answered the kindly door-keeper. 
“ We know all about it here, of course, and it has given some 
of us a lot of laughs. Please get it out of your mind and just 
step inside.” 

Then he added sotto voce: “ Perhaps I ought to make it 
clear that my colleague, St. Peter, has the day off. I am St. 
Vincent.” —L. R. 


Laughter is a Leap 
SERIOUSNESS is not a virtue. It would be a heresy, but a 
much more sensible heresy, to say that seriousness is a 
vice, It is really a natural trend or lapse, because it is the 
easiest thing to do. It is much easier to write a good Times 
article than a good joke in Punch. 
For solemnity flows out of men naturally, but leughter 
is a leap. It is easy to be heavy; hard to be light. Satan fell 


by the law of Gravity. 
—G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Lost Cord 


DEAR old lady rang up her local telephone exchange: 

“The cord on my telephone is really much too long. 
Only this morning I tripped over it. Would you be so kind 
as to pull it in a bit from your end?” 





“ They can’t shoot me,” said 
Galwayman Fim Pringle 


Trouble-shooter 


in the 
Front Lines 


ROM New York the Associated 

Press cabled tip-top camera- 

man Jim Pringle in Beirut: 
“HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS FOR 
WORLDWIDE SMASH.” 


The reason for the AP’s kind 
words: Newspapers across the 
States were running Pringle’s pic- 
tures of the Marines landing on 
Beirut’s beaches—the first shots to 
reach the U.S. by a clear seven 
hours. 

James Matthew Joseph Pringle, 
thirty-nine, an ible Irish- 
man who hae covered the world’s 
major trouble spots in his fifteen 
years with the AP, got his beat 
through dogged determination and 
Irish luck. 

Dozens of photographers had 
taken pictures of the U.S. 
Marines swarming ashore, but with 
the Beirut airport closed down 
they had no way of sending out 
their films. They waited almost 
all night at the airport for a stray 
plane to land, then gave up and 
went to bed. 

Pringle, however, settled for a 
few restless winks. While his com- 
petitors slept on, he rose at dawn 
and returned to the airport, where, 


unexpectedly, a KLM plane had 
plunked down. 

He badgered the crew into tak- 
ing his film to Rome, where AP 
bureau chief Allan Jacks excitedly 
radioed ten of the pictures to New 
York. It was the Press beat of that 
week from the turbulent Middle 
East. 

Stuffing his congratulatory cable 
in the pocket of his jacket, and 
slinging his bulky camera hard- 
ware on his shoulder, Pringle stuck 
close to the Marines. 

Celebrated among newsmen for 
his derring-do, Pringle has been 
getting into the thick of things 
ever since the AP sent him to cover 
the Western front in World War II. 

He was hurtled into the air (but 
not hurt) by an exploding land 
mine in Palestine in 1947. 

In Korea, in 1951, he raised an 
Irish flag at the front on St. 
Patrick’s Day—so befuddling Red 
North Koreans that they asked 
U.N. observers when Ireland had 
entered the war. 

Pringle moved into Beirut when 
fighting broke out there last June 
and subsequently added lustre to 
the growing Pringle legend by 
hunting fearlessly for street 
skirmishes to photograph. 

When Pringle scored his big 
Beirut beat, the AP distributed a 
new story about him. 

Recently, it related, a bullet 
struck a Lebanese soldier standing 
only two feet away from Pringle. 
Warned to be more careful, Pringle, 
who rarely misses a chance to plug 
the Irish, brushed off the advice. 

es They can’t shoot me,” he said. 
“T’ve got an Irish passport.” 

— Newsweek (New York). 





“A mission, many-sided, militant” 


The Problem of 
the Spinster 


Of every four girls who 
decide to 
ireland, one is certain to 


remain in 


ITA MEEHAN 


T is commonly taught that the 

early years of a girl’s life are a 

preparation for marriage and that 
is partly true; but it is not the 
whole truth, since over. twenty-five 
per cent. of Irish girls do not get 
married. Because of her nature, 
boys and marriage will loom very 
largely in the thoughts of the 
young girl and indeed of the not so 
young. 

It is usually unnecessary to tell 
the Irish girl of the desirability of 
marriage as a vocation for her— 
she is not only well aware of the 
fact, but is extremely anxious 
about her own marriage prospects. 
Indeed one wonders if the over- 
anxiety of the Irish girl for 
marriage may not be one of the 
psychological causes for the Irish- 
man’s reluctance to marry. Such 
futile over-anxiety can be 
demoralising, since imstead of a 
rational approach to life it en- 
genders unhappiness and frustra- 
tion, which can reach frightening 
depths if the search for a husband 
is not crowned with success. 

Surely the girl’s formative years 
are primarily a preparation for life, 
whether it is destined to be lived 


in the religious, the married, or the 
single state. The qualities necessary 
for the mature married woman are 
equally necessary for the nun and 
the single woman and these quali- 
ties will be developed not by re- 
garding the early years of the girl’s 
life as a period of transition or an 
interlude until she enters the 
married state, but rather as a ume 
when she should be guided to- 
wards love and service of others; 
her interest in vital questions 
affecting the Church, Ireland and 
the whole world should be de- 
veloped. In other words the single 
life whether or not it culminates in 
marriage should be regarded as 
fruitful and worthwhile in itself. 

In countries where the normal 
marrying age for women is their 
early twenties the single woman 
faces the possibility of remaining 
single at a relatively early age. But 
in Ireland the woman of thirty-five 
is regarded as a young girl. 

She will have her doubts of 
course, but many of her contem- 
poraries are still unmarried and her 
expectation of marriage is still 
fairly high. The facts are in her 
favour. She is not placed firmly 
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and finally on the shelf, particularly 
in rural areas, until she reaches 
forty to forty-five, so she may be 
faced with "he reality of her situ- 
ation at a time when she is 
least equipped mentally, emotion- 
ally, and physically to meet the 
problem. 

Sooner or later the moment of 
poignant realisation comes to 
every unmarried woman. It will 
vary in intensity in relation to the 
strength of her desire for 
marriage, and of her maternal in- 
stincts. If hitherto her hopes for 
the future have been based on the 
certainty of marriage, on the con- 
viction that it is the only possible 
way of life for a woman, then this 
moment can be fraught with very 
grave dangers. 

Her job, however rewarding it 
may be, indeed her whole previous 


life, may well appear meaningless. 
Even religion, which should be her 


deepest consolation, may tem- 
porarily seem to be of no help. 
She has prayed earnestly and 
sincerely for a husband; she has 
lived a good, pure life but now 
the quid pro quo is not forthcom- 
ing. Her prayers remain apparently 
forever unanswered. The confident 
assertions of nuns, priests and mis- 
sioners have proved to be false and 
she is bereft of her most cherished 
convictions, She is thrown back 
completely on her own resources. 
The primary problem is to give 
the single life a form and meaning 
which will be acceptable to the 
single woman both from an intel- 
lectual and an emotional point of 
view, And this concept of the 
single life must be accepted not 
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only by the single girl, but by 
society as a whole because a 
woman will naturally be very 
largely influenced by society’s esti- 
mate of her. 

The formulation of a concept of 
the single life would be impor- 
tant even if the numbers who ;e- 
mained unmarried were relatively 
few because of the dignity of every 
Catholic woman as a member of 
the Mystical Body, and because 
human society suffers in the 
measure in which its members fail 
to develop their capacities to the 
full. How much more important it 
is then in Ireland, where about half 
the adult female population at any 
given time is unmarried, and over 
twenty-five per cent of them spend 
their whole lives in the single 
state. 

The threefold role of woman as 
a rational being, a social being, and 
a mother flows from her spiritual, 
social and physical characteristics; 
and since these characteristics are 
common to all women, whether 
they are married, in the religious 
life, or unmarried, it follows that 
all women are called to the self- 
same vocation, but the circum- 
stances of their lives will dictate 
the means available to particular 
women to fulfil their vocation. 

The single woman can no more 
escape the call to womanhood than 
the bird its call to flight. She can 
and must be fully a woman. She 
shares equally with the nun and 
the married woman the self-same 
capacity, right and obligation to 
participate in the eternal destiny of 
woman. Her single state is not 
something to be ashamed of, nor is 
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IN the age group 20-25 years 82 out of every 100 women are 

single; in the age group 25-34 years 46 out of every 100 are 
single; in the age group 35-44 years 28 out of every 100 women 
are single; and in the age group 45-54 years 26 out of every 100 
women are single. In other words about half of the total aduit 
female population is unmarried, and of every four girls who decide 
to stay in Ireland one is doomed to spinsterhood. 

The vast majority of Irish girls have a strong wish for marriage 
—they are unwilling spinsters. There are more men than women 
in Ireland, but in the age group 20-24 years 95 out of every 100 
of them are single; in the age group 25-34 years 67 out of every 
100 are single; in the age group 35-44 years 40 out of every 100 
are single; and in the age group 45-54 years 31 out of every 100 


are single. That is the extent of the problem. 


—ita Meehan. 
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it necessarily indicative of a lack 
of womanliness, lovableness, or 
significance. It is merely a fact, 
although admittedly an unpleasant 
one. It has been permitted by the 


most loving of Fathers. It is a 


challenge. How is the single 
woman to answer the challenge? 
Firstly she must face the fact 
that she is a woman; that for her, 
her womanliness, her motherliness 
must be fulfilled in the single state; 
that because of this certain of her 
natural gifts will remain unused, 
and some of her natural desires 
unfulfilled. In other words she 
must face reality. She must realise 
that her life has a real signficance 
and importance both on the 
natural and the supernatural plane; 
that it is a difficult life but not an 
impossible one; that it contains 
unlimited opportunities for self- 
expression and self-fulfilment, for 
love and the service of others. 
Vain regrets are useless and 
must be banished because self-pity 


is a corroding thing. This does 
not mean that the single woman 
should not suffer from a sense of 
loss, or of something missed. 
Indeed it would be unnatural if 
she did not do so. But a recogni- 
tion of the deprivations of the 
single state is quite distinct from 
vain regrets or self-pity, which is 
an immature crying for the moon. 

Her work will play a very im- 
portant part in the life of the single 
woman. Because of her special 
vocation as a woman, that type of 
work will best suit her which 
brings her into close contact with 
human beings, with living things, 
with beauty; which demands love, 
service of others, motherliness. 

But its effectiveness will te 
determined by the woman’s own 
attitude towards herself and 
towards her work. 

The nurse, the doctor, the 
teacher, the woman engaged in 
home service can feel just as frus- 
trated as the machine operator, the 
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clerk or the typist, if she has 
failed to resolve the personal 
problem of her single state or if 
she rejects the possibility of 
achieving fulfiiment in it. 

If, on the other hand, she has a 
firm sense of vocation, if she has 
fully accepted the single state as a 
possible way of life, then her work 
can help to fill the empty places in 
her heart, her life can be a happy 
and a fruitful one and her sphere 
of influence as wide as, if not 
wider than, that of her married 
sister, whose activities may neces- 
sarily be limited by the demands 
of her family. 

The single woman because of 
her opportunities has a particularly 
grave obligation and perhaps 
never before in our history has 
there been such a need for intelli- 
gent, sympathetic action to heal 
the wounds from which our coun- 
try is suffering. Apart from econo- 
mic wounds there are the many 
spiritual ones which only the 
productive love of woman can 
heal. Referring to the wide field 
of action open to woman in public 
life, the Holy Father said: 

“But the furtherance of these 
interests calls for a great number 
of womefi who will have more 
leisure at their disposal and so be 
able to devote themselves to the 
task more... completely. And 
where should We find these 
women if not especially (We do 
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not say exclusively) among those 
upon whom the force of circum- 
stances has imposed a mysterious 
vocation; those whom events have 
destined to a life of solitude which 
was not in their thoughts or 
aspirations, and which threatened 
to be nothing more than a selfishly 
useless and purposeless existence? 
And now, behold, their mission at 
the present day is revealed; a 
mission many-sided, militant and 
calling for all their energies.” 

Worthwhile activities are essen- 
tial if the single woman is to live a 
happy fruitful life. For the prac- 
tical woman there are parish activi- 
ties, old people to be cared for, 
orphans to be mothered, other 
single women to be comforted, 
overworked mothers of families to 
be helped and numberless other 
charitable activities. 

There are many formal organisa- 
tions such as trade unions and pro- 
fessional, civil, and political 
organisations in which woman has 
a vital role to play by dispelling 
prejudices and misunderstandings 
and by introducing a wider appre- 
ciation of the common good rather 
than sectional interests. 

Finally there are numerous cul- 
tural and intellectual activities in 
which she can engage and in which 
she has a valuable contribution to 
make. The key to all her activities 
should be love and service of 
others. 


ANTRIM woman describing ascent of Alpine mountain: “ We 


went up in the vernacular.” 


‘THE young man who is most likely to set the world on fire 
these days is a nuclear physicist. 





A German-born housewife, living in Belfast, gives 
her candid impressions of the North 


It's Quare and Nice 
in Ulster 


ROSMARIE HUNTER 


GREW up in Germany. I’ve seen 

much of the European Con- 

tinent, but I can honestly say 
that I know of no other place 
where I'd rather live than in 
Ulster. Not that I haven’t an odd 
criticism to make. 

Pli never forget the first time I 
arrived in Belfast. As the boat 
docked in a grey spray of fine Irish 
rain, I was shivering because I was 
afraid, afraid of the people and 
afraid of the place. You see, I had 
never met my future parents-in- 
law. 

I needn’t have been afraid. I met 
kindness and friendliness every- 
where. After living on the outskirts 
of Belfast for nine years I now 
hope that I'll never have to leave. 

I had studied languages in Ger- 
many and spoke English. But, oh 
dear, this Ulster accent had some- 
times only a remote resemblance to 
the Oxford pronunciation which I 
had so painstakingly acquired. 

“ Thank you,” for instance, was 
“'Thankee ”. And whatever did “a 
quare and nice morning” mean? 
“ Quare” certainly wasn’t in my 
dictionary ! 


It’s surprising how quickly you 
can forget a language, even if it’s 
your native one. Whenever I am 
back in Germany my friends tell 
me that I speak German in a 
strange, singing way, which is of 
course the Ulster intonation. 

And that reminds me. You know 
the way we in the North invariably 
start our conversation with a 
comment on the weather? In Ger- 
many that is entirely unknown. 
You just say, “Good day” and 
that’s that. One day, over there, I 
addressed the baker, as a matter of 
habit, with “Isn’t this a lovely 
day? ” For a moment he stared at 
me in utter surprise. Then his ex- 
pression changed to grief—as if I 
were trying to mock him with such 
a personal remark. 

The outstanding characteristics 
of most Ulster people are friendli- 
ness and hospitality. Naturally 
you'll notice that more out in the 
country, but it’s still remarkably 
strong in the towns, even in Bel- 
fast. A city of practically half a 
million inhabitants might be 
expected to be impersonal and 
cold. I know many European 
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towns of similar size that are just 
that. Belfast, however, has retained 
a wonderful warmth and friendli- 
ness. 

And don’t say now, “ That’s all 
very well, but isn’t it so terribly 
provincial?” It depends what 
you mean by provincialism. If you 
mean a slower pace of life, then 
certainly we are provincial and 
thank goodness for that. Where 
does all the rushing finally lead 
you? Into nervous breakdowns and 
fatal heart-attacks. 

You can see that in Germany. 
They’re not only suffering from 
what they themselves call “ work- 
fury ”; they are also suffering from 
what I should call “rush-fury”. 
Everybody __ rushes, “ Hurry, 


quickly”, seems to be the pass- 
word everywhere, for working, for 
moving about, even for eating. 


I think we in Ulster are 
different. We still have time, for 
ourselves and for others. In Ger- 
many time is an incredibly scarce 
commodity. Nobody ever has any. 

If you mean by provincialism 
narrow-minded people who have 
no interest beyond their petty local 
affairs, then I differ. No doubt they 
exist. But wouldn’t you also find 
them in London or New York? 
The Ulster people J know are in- 
terested and well-informed about 
what goes on outside their 
vince, And you’d be surprised how 
cosmopolitan Ulster is herself, how 
many people from different nations 
have settled and are happy here. 

Now for some criticism. The 
litter, for instance. My continental 
visitors find our streets appalling. 
Last year we actually witnessed a 
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bus-conductor emptying the con- 
tents of the box for used tickets on 
to the street right in front of the 
G.P.O, 

And then there is hygiene, or 
rather the lack of it, particularly 
at the butcher’s and the baker’s. 
Pastries, lifted by hand, would 
be inconceivable in Germany, 
where they always use tongs for 
this purpose. 
And what’s the matter with 
theatrical life? Like most Germans 
I love the theatre. It used to be a 
weekly date to which I looked for- 
ward. In Germany you dress very 
specially when you go to a play. 
It’s not only a compliment to the 
actors; it also gives a special, 
festive air to the evening. In 
Belfast I can’t help feeling that 
some people have come straight 
from work. 

But my main complaint is the 
size of the Ulster theatres. A Ger- 
man town of half-a-million inhabi- 
tants would support a large com- 
pany and have a building at least 
the size of Belfast’s Opera House. 
Four or five different plays would 
be produced in any one week. 
Most actors are state-employed 
and entitled to a pension. In 
Germany it is taken for granted 
that theatres must be subsidised. 

Now, if you are not very in- 
terested in the theatre, you are 
bound to be concerned with what 
the Germans call us - egg 
housing- or living ture 
Germany I believe it’s higher. The 
houses there are better designed 
and better built, with big cellars 
for storage and lots of roof-space 
or drying clothes. There is a 
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larger and more modern selection 
of furniture. And most German 
housewives keep their homes 
meticulously clean. 

Of course you can go too far. 
When you don’t dare to sit down 
in an armchair for fear of crushing 
the cushion—well, then I'd just as 
soon have a threadbare Ulster 
chair with an odd stain or two, 
where you can relax and be happy. 
When overdone, tidiness and order 
can ruin the comfort of the home. 

Nine years in Ulster have taught 
me that time spent on a romp with 
the children is much more impor- 
tant than perfection in the house. 
Now I believe that our three girls 
are reasonably well-behaved, as 
children go. My German relations, 
however, find them sadly lacking 
in obedience. 

I admit that I greatly admire the 
obedient children of my German 
friends, the respect they show 
for older people. But then I re- 
member that it is achieved by fear. 

Of course my parents meant to 
do their best for us, but the atmos- 
phere in my husband’s home wes 
very different. It struck me as 
wonderfully relaxed and happy 
from the first moment I entered it. 
By my standards the son was prac- 
tically cheeky to his parents, and 
yet his free and easy behaviour did 
not at all diminish their very real 
authority. 


NICE 


Our children may not jump to 
attention at every order, but I 
believe they get a better character 
training and are certainly happier 
than most German children. 

When my daughters grow up I 
hope they'll justify the reputation 
that Belfast girls enjoy. You've 
heard, perhaps, that they’re among 
the best-groomed and most 
elegant girls in these islands. 

During the first years of our 
marriage I used to try all those 
delicious continental dishes on my 
husband. I enjoyed them, but as 
far as he was concerned it was a 
waste of labour. He received my 
creations without any enthusiasm. 
One or two dishes are now occa- 
sionally permitted, usually greeted 
with “Oh, that again! ” 

Sometimes I miss the fairy 
beechwoods of Germany, the com- 
fort of central heating, the punc- 
tuality of people who arrive not 
more than fifteen minutes late— 
but you can’t have everything. In 
spite of the sinus trouble and the 
rheumatism which I owe to this 
country, I do love Ulster. 

Sometimes when I see ships’ 
masts from a bus, or walk along a 
street and look up to the Cave Hill, 
a wave of happiness comes surging 
up from inside and almost over- 
whelms me. I feel that this is a 
good place to live, that it’s “ quare 
and nice” here! 
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MONEY is not everything, but it’s a comfort. A pound note 
never jumped up and bit anyone. 


—BRENDAN BEHAN 


SOME political candidates seem to believe that the path of 
glory leads but to thé gravy. 





It makes the fancy frisky 


Whiskey—It’s a 
Matter of Taste 


Is the old English love 
of Irish whiskey to be 
“ scotched "? 


ROSS WILSON 


NE of the minor mysteries of 
this century’s changes in 
drinking habits in land 
has been the decline in vogue for 
Irish whiskey, which at the begin- 
ning of the century was at a peak. 

The United Kingdom, as it then 
was, drank over 36,000,000 proof 
gallons of homemade spirits and 
over 8,000,000 galions of imported 
spirits—in an average year! Irish 
whiskey constituted at least one- 
quarter of the total of home-made 
spirits. 

The fashion and preference for 
“Trish” was no new thing. Some 
years before, in 1873, a prospectus 
was issued for a proposed pot-still 
distillery at Chapelizod, near 
Dublin. Even allowing for the 
exaggeration to be expected in that 
sort of publication, there must have 
been some truth in what was said: 

“Tt is a very important fact that 
the quality and reputation of 
Dublin-made whiskey is at present, 
in general, equivalent to a 
premium of Is. per gallon, or an 
additional 25 per cent. over 
whiskey made in other parts of 
Ireland, besides the advantage of 
facility for export, and saving in 
carriage . . . The demand for Irish 
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whiskey is practically unlimited at 
present. 

“The deliveries of Scotch 
whiskey into Ireland (principally at 
Belfast for reshipment) and into 
England (which is sold to the con- 
sumer as Irish whiskey) it is calcu- 
lated would equal the product of 
twenty such distilleries as this pro- 
posed one. 

“There are considerably over 
one hundred whiskey distilleries 
in Scotland; in Ireland not twenty, 
while the demand for Irish whiskey 
is estimated at more than five-fold 
that of Scotch.” 

Only a few years before that 
hard-headed appeal, James Thom- 
son had given poetic form to 
the same facts. He wrote in his 
“Sunday up the River”, with 
reference to his “ pocket-pistol ” 
and what it contained: 


It is not brandy, it is not wine 
It is fameson’s Irish whiskey : 
It fills the heart with joy divine, 
And makes the fancy frisky. 


All other spirits are vile resorts 
Except its own Scotch first 
cousin; 
the Irish Times 
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And as for your Clarets and 
Sherries and Ports, 
A naggin is worth a dozen. 


I have watered this, though a 
toothful neat 

Just melts like cream down the 
throttle; 

But it’s grand in the punch, hot, 
strong and sweet: 

Not a headache in a bottle. 


It is interesting, too, that 
Thomson not only acknowledged 
the relationship between “ Scotch ” 
and “Irish” but gave priority to 
the Irish version. It was a long- 
standing tradition to do so. Over a 
hundred years before he wrote, 
[C -tor Johnson told us, in his 
Dictionary, under “U” for 
“ Usquebaugh ”: 

“Tt is an Irish and Erse word, 


which signifies the water of life. 
It is a compounded distilled spirit, 
being drawn on aromaticks: and 
the Irish sort is particularly distin- 
guished for its pleasant and mild 


flavour. The Highland sort is 
somewhat hotter, and by corrup- 
tion in Scotch they call it 
whisky.” 

Johnson was making no innova- 
tion, Some fifty years before him, 
George Farquhar, the Irish wit 
who settled in England, in his 
The Twin-Rivals, made Mr. 
Subtleman, the crafty lawyer, 
assure Young Benjamin Wouldbe: 

“Never trouble yourself for 
that: I expect a cargo of witnesses 
and usquebaugh by the first fair 
wind.” 

But it is possible to keep going 
further and further back, so well 


established was Irish whiskey in 
England. In the time of Henry 
VII Irish settlers moved into 
Pembroke and set up distilleries 
there; in the invasion of Ireland 
under Henry II in 1170 to 1172, 
the making of a spirit from corn 
was well known. 

All of which known and estab- 
lished celebrity makes the present 
eclipse of the spirit the more 
puzzling. We are forced back to a 
Select Committee on the subject of 
potable spirits which sat in 1890- 
gi, for the first real evidence of a 
change in taste just then becoming 
evident and now fixed—for a time. 
The Committee reported on the 
witnesses : 

“They gave evidence that there 
was increased demand for whiskey 
of a milder kind, and that»blends 
of pot-still and patent-still whiskey 
were in large demand by the con- 
sumers, who thus obtained a 
cheaper and milder whiskey con- 
taining a smaller quantity of fusel 
oil and other by-products.” 

Not only was that an expression 
of a change in public taste; it is 
also a partial explanation for it. 
For most Irish whiskey was then, 
as it still is, pure unblended pot- 
still whiskey without the addition 
of patent-still whiskey. 

Many pot-still distillers and de- 
votees denied the very name 
“whiskey” to the new-fangled 
products of their rivals of the 
patent still. Theirs, they insisted, 
was the only genuine whiskey, the 
spirit made by the old-established 
method of history itself. So serious 
and widespread became the argu- 
ment, in fact, that after various en- 
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quiries and court cases, the whole 
question of “ What is whiskey?” 
was referred to a Royal Commis- 
sion. Its report was issued nearly 
fifty years ago—in 1909. But the 
argument still goes on. 

But, unhappily, so entrenched 
has become the swing in public 
taste away from whiskey made by 
the old and proved pot-still 
method, so encouraged has it been 
by those who have a direct interest 
in the matter, that it has now be- 
come a habit, an _ established 
custom in itself. And as we know 
only too well, established habits 
are difficult to break, especially 
bad habits. 


A Beast of Pray! 
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All of which goes to make more 
regrettable than ever the decision 
of the last war to assure the home- 
market in Ireland of its full sup- 
lies, instead of using the occasion 
to eMcourage overseas consumers 
to re-adopt the Irish whiskey habit 
by making it more easily available 
than its “ own Scotch first cousin.” 

The latter had no hesitation in 
curtailing the home-market, cap- 
turing other markets, becoming a 
major dollar-earning export, and 
building its prestige even more 
solidly on its very scarcity. May 
“Trish” soon do the same, and 
help us all back to the habits and 
customs of our fathers. 


‘Tuls story is attributed to a certain missionary priest, who 
shall be nameless. 

It appears that a wild-animal hunter in Africa suddenly 
came face to face with a-lion. He cursed his foolishness for 
having left his rifle behind in the native village. He couldn’t 
possibly escape by running away; the village was a mile 
distant. 

There was only one thing to do in this dire situation— 
kneel down and pray as he had never prayed before. This he 
did, closing his eyes for greater concentration; and then, after 
some seconds, astonished that the lion hadn’t yet made a 
move, he cautiously opened one eye ever so little. 

He saw a sight that amazed him. The lion, too, was on his 
knees (or, rather, on his haunches), with his front paws 
together and his eyes closed—obviously in prayer! 

Then the lion cautiously opened one eye, and when he saw 
that the hunter was anxiously watching him, he growled: 
“ Now, don’t fool yourself, sir. What you are doing and I 
am doing are two different things. You see, I am saying 
grace before meals!” 

—L1aM RiorpaN in the Irish Catholic 


A CAREFUL driver is one who has just seen the man ahead 
get a traffic summons, 





TALES OF THE THIRTY-TWO COUNTIES 


VOWY 


MUNSTER 


Is this Spruce 
Ireland’s 
Tallest Tree ? 


HERE IS THE HIGHEST TREE IN 
Ireland? 

There are many claimants for the 
honour. In Powerscourt demesne, 
County Wicklow, there are Douglas 
firs 155 ft. high. 

But Waterford, probably, has the 
tallest tree in Ireland. This is a 
Sitka Spruce, in the Marquess of 
Waterford’s estate at Curraghmore. 
It is about 170 ft. high. 

The girth of its trunk five feet 
from the ground is 18 ft. One of the 
first trees of the species to be intro- 
duced into Ireland, it is believed to 
be over 100 years old. 

—Evening Herald 


Galway 


“THERE HAS BEEN A STORM FOR THE 


last twenty-four hours, and I 
have been wandering on the cliffs 
{of Inishmaan, Aran Islands] till my 
hair is stiff with salt; immense 
masses of spray were flying up from 
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the base of the cliff and were caught 
at times by the wind and whirled 
away to fall at some distance from 
the shore. When one of these hap- 
pened to fall on me I had to crouch 
down for an instant, wrapped and 
blinded by a white hail of foam. 
The waves were sO enormous 
that when I saw one more than 
usually large coming towards me, I 
turned instinctively to hide myself 
as one blinks when struck upon the 
eyes. After a few hours the mind 
grows bewildered with the endless 
change and struggle of the sea, and 
an utter despondency replaces the 
first moment of exhilaration. 
—J. M. SYNGE 


Dublin 


BLIN SEEMS TO ME LIKE AN 
Edwardian photograph of Lon- 
don come to life. I strolled round 
the faintly shabby perfection of 
Merrion Square, unbroken by 
brutal cliffs of mansion flats or big- 
business head offices; just red 
Georgian brick, plain facades and 
graceful front doors. This, I re- 
minded myself, is what Berkeley 
Square must have been like fifty 
years ago; and Grosvenor Square 
and all the others. 
That was the price of remaining 
static and stagnant, instead of being 
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in the forefront of progress, with 


improved by the wonders of stecl- 
framed architecture, almost without 
traffic, virtually empty of parked 
cars. 

I told myself that when I re- 
turned to England I must get some- 
one like Lord Nuffield to explain 
the word “ progress ” to me. 

—Four Wins in Time and Tide 

(London) 


Kerry 
18, McCartTHy, OF MY OWN 
County of Kerry, who died in 
1752, aged 112, buried four wives. 

“ His fifth,” rums a contemporary 
account, “is now a widow, married 
at fourteen, when he was cighty- 
four, and by whom he had twenty 
children. No cold ever affected him. 
He could not bear the warmth of a 
shirt at night. He drank plentifully 
of rum and brandy, which he called 
“the naked truth’; and if he drank 
claret or punch he also took an 
equal glass of rum or brandy ‘to 
qualify those liquors’ and which 
he called a ‘ wedge’. 

“ His custom was to walk eight or 
ten miles on a winter morning, over 
mountains, with greyhounds and 
terriers, and he seldom failed to 
bring home a brace of hares.” 

—jJ. F. Futier, Omniana 
5 aliaiee 

N SOME PLACES THE SECOND 

Sunday of June was a day of 
merrymaking, when the young 
people of the district gathered in 
some place out of doors. 
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“PEWLING AND CROAKING” 


MOST strange and unwonted 
accident happened in Dublin 
as ever was heard of. 

The Crows, Ravens and Sea 
Gulls, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, being dusk, assembled 
in such a numerous manner, 
hovering, pewling, and croaking 
in such a strange, unheard of 
wise over the city that it 
amazed all the inhabitants. 

They could not be frightened 
off with the reports of muskets, 
and some great pieces out of the 
Castle were shot off for that 
purpose. 

—T.W., “ The State of 
Dublin” (1642). 
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This happened especially in 
parts of County Leitrim; one such 
gathering was held at the White 
Hill near Kiltyclogher, and another 
on Thur Mountain, where a large 
smooth rock surface makes a good 
dance floor. 

Musicians were in attendance, and 
the boys and girls spent the even- 
ing dancing and singing, often until 
a late hour. Of course there is 
hardly any night at this time of the 
year. 

Matchmaking was popular at 
these dances, and many future mar- 
ried couples met for the first time 
at one of them. 

—Kevin DANAHER in Biatas 


Meath 
EADFORT HOUSE, HOME OF SIR 
Terence Geoffrey Thomas Tay- 
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lour, Fifth Marquess of Headfort, 
is situated just east of the historic 
town of Kells. The first Taylour of 
Kells was William, who came to 
Ireland in 1653 and collaborated 
with Sir William Petty in the cele- 
brated Down Survey. 

The interior of the present house 
contains some of the finest Georgian 
work to be found today. The ex- 
terior is undecorated, but its sim- 
plicity is complemented by the 
beauty and graciousness of the sur- 
rounding lawns, which fall away to 
beautifully kept plantations and 
shrubberies. 

Here are magnificent examples of 
magnolia, acacia, catolfia, acer, 
yucca, benberis lomanifolia, tan- 
vania, and other exotic blooms. The 
demesne won the three major 
awards of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1937. 

Mr. G. C. Taylour says: “ Head- 
fort is a place where a complete 
garden education can be received 
or am interesting and enjoyable day 
spent. The gardens combine in a 
rare degree all that cam be desired 
by artist or botanist, little as they 
are apt to see alike.” 

—Ireland of the Welcomes 


Antrim 
(CARRICKFERGUS BorouGH COUNCIL, 
at its July meeting, decided to 
make representation to the Larne 
Rural Council and the Ancient 
Monuments Committee of the Min- 
istry of Finance to have the Round 
House at Kilroot, where Dean Swift 
resided from March, 1695, until 
May, 1696, taken over as am ancient 
monument. 
Councillor P. M. Armstrong 
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The Centre of Ireland 


REE thinly-populated rural 

districts—all within a few 
miles of Athione—lay claim to 
the tithe of the centre of 
ireland. 

Claim one 
Kilkenny West, seven miles 
north-east of Athlone. Here 
local people claim “The Pin- 
nacle”, a forty-feet high cylin- 
drical stone structure erected in 
1769 by British survey authori- 
ties, marks the exact centre of 
ireland. 

Claim two is made by resi- 
dents of the tiny Roscommon 
village of Bogganfin, who say 
the centre is marked by a forest 
known as the “ Hill of Berries “. 

Claim three by another Ros- 
common village, Carnagh, six 
miles north west of Athlone, on 
the shores of Lough Ree, is 
backed by officials of the Gov- 
ernmment’s Ordnance Survey 
Department. 

Said an Ordnance Survey De- 
partment official: “Carnagh is 
definitely the centre of Ireland.” 

—“Sunday Independent ”. 


comes from 
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alleged that the building was in a 
shocking state, with the thatched 
roof on the verge of collapsing. He 
said several historical structures in 
the district had been demolished, 
including the house where the 
parents of U.S. President Andrew 
Jackson resided at Boneybefore; 
Slate House, where the body of 
William Orr, the last man to be exe- 
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cuted at Gallows Green in 1797, 
was taken, and the gallows them- 
selves. 

Councillor Armstrong added that 
the records showed that Dean Swift 
wrote the Tale of a Tub while re- 
siding at Kilroot. 

—Belfast News-Letter 


Wexford 


HE VILLAGE OF KILMUCKRIDGE 

has always been remarkable for 
the health, size and longevity of its 
people. Sports of all kinds have ever 
been popular. The late John 
Mangan was a world’s champion 
weight-thrower. The Tug-o’-War 
Giant Team of ten men, weighing 
over one ton, held an unbroken 
record of wins over all comers. 

About four miles off the coast 
opposite Morris Castle, which is 
one and a half miles from Kilmuck- 
ridge, is the Blackwater Bank, a 
veritable graveyard in the old sail- 
ing-ship days. The figurehead of 
the good ship, Pomona, is in the 
possession of Upton Hydro, Kil- 
muckridge. 

This ship with its crew and large 
passenger list of emigrants, en route 


Noise Annoys... 
“Now, please tell the jury the truth, madam. Fust why did 
you shoot your husband with a bow and arrow?” 
“I didn’t want to wake the children.” 


Perfect Love 
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to America, was wrecked about the 
year 1858, all hands being drowned. 
One of the passengers was the 
father of Sir John Lavery, the cele- 
brated Irish painter. 

—LT.A. 


Down 

APART FROM ITS FAME IN THE 
song, Star of the County Down, 

Banbridge is well known to motor- 

ists who drive from Belfast to 

Dublin. 

A remarkable feature of the 
town, whose population exceeds 
6,000, is its main street. The central 
part of its surface is cut at a lesser 
gradient than the sides, which are 
connected by a bridge—providing 
a short tunnel for fast-moving 
traffic. 

A statuary group depicts Captain 
Francis Crozier with several polar 
bears. A native of Banbridge, 
Crozier lost his life in 1848 on an 
Arctic voyage. He was second-in- 
command to Sir John Franklin, the 
famous explorer, during which the 
North-West Passage was discov- 
ered. 

—Ulster Magazine 


‘THOUGH love seems the fastest of all growths, it is really 
the slowest. No man or woman knows what perfect love 
is until they have been married a quarter of a century. 


—MarkK TWAIN 





The author, born and bred in Brooklyn, found shopping in 
an Irish country town a decided novelty 


The Day I Shopped 


at Driscoll’s 


ANNE O’NEILL-BARNA 


I: you’ve ever seen a picture of 
an Irish country town you'll 

know what ours is like, because 
they are all the same. A main 
street with whited rows of shops, 
a town hall, a huge church, a post 
office and twenty-three public 
houses. Driscoll’s is one of these, 
but which, I did not know, as I 
was arriving in town, on a market 
day, for the first time. 

At the first turn an ancient 
citizen leaning against a wall 
wagged his head at me, pro- 
foundly, in the local greeting. He 
hopped nimbly to the car as I 
pulled up. “Can you tell me where 
is Driscoll’s, the grocer?” 

“The pub, is it? Just folly the 
stream of traffic,” said he, waving 
grandly, “just folly along.” 

The stream of traffic consisted 
of two dogs, am ass-cart and a 
morose man on a bicycle. I fol- 
lowed it, and sure enough, a few 
yards farther along was Driscoll’s 
double shop, pub to the left, 
grocery to the right. 

Inside was the hushed atmo- 
sphere that prevails in all the 
shops, a charged attentiveness 


which occurs because shopping is 
the breath of life here, the only 
social activity of many of the coun- 
try people. The smallest trans- 
action has dignity and formality; 
the slightest word is weighted. 

To me, the whole picture 
seemed unreal—the shops were so 
tiny, the streets so narrow, the 
merchandise so unattractive: like 
a play on a too-small ctage, with 
fake props and the actors looming 
too large, because the salespeople 
all seemed to be acting the rdle 
of salespeople and to expect the 
customers to act the rdéle of large 
buyers. 

My Irish husband has the shop- 
keepers trained to wait on him 
quickly and cut the talk. They 
even make thig into a piece of 
theatre and act the epitome of 
bustle and efficiency; but they look 
after his departing form wistfully, 
jostled out of their stride and 
distracted. 

Well, I came in and saw a grey- 
haired man in a white coat and a 
grey-haired woman in a blue over- 
all foosthering around—that is, 
dusting off bottle tops and re- 


Condensed from Himself And I (William Heinemann Ltd., London. 16s.) 
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arranging tins: Mr. Driscoll and 
his clerk, Miss Seymour. 

“Welcome to Ireland, Mrs. 
O’Neill,” cried Mr. Driscoll in a 
tone and manner that swept off a 
plumed hat and bowed low. 

“ How do you know who I am?” 

“ Didn’t we see you the other 
day with Himself?” 

“ Sure, we all know you,” said 
Miss Seymour. “How are the 
children?” She indicated beaming 
smiles, a curtsy and a long line of 
retainers hallooing returning heirs. 

“Why, they're fine, thank 

ee 

“ The little lad is a pet, oh he’s 


” said Mr. Driscoll, 
“what do you think of Ireland 
after America?” 
“ Well, I-—” 


THE 


“ My sister was there, and she 


says it’s a wonderful country 
altogether.” 


“ ” 


“A wonderful place,” he re- 
peated. 

“All but the heat,” Miss 
Seymour intoned, raising her eyes 
to heaven. 

“ My sister met a what-do-you- 
call-them on the boat going over, 
a gangster. He was interested in 
the races over there and she was 
telling him about the races here. 
It’s a great story, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but my sister bet on a 
horse at The Curragh and she lost, 
and when she paid the bookie her 
overdraft at the bank was too big 
and the banker called her in on 
it. ‘It isn’t my fault,’ she said, 
‘it’s the fault of that damned 
horse.’ ‘So it is, so it is, said 
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the banker, ‘but what am I to 
do?’ ‘What are you to do?’ says 
my sister. ‘Why you’re to give me 
a decent tip on the next race.’ And 
what do you know, he did that.” 

“So she paid back the over- 
draft?” 

“Bless you, no! She went to 
America.” 

“Oh... . And the gangster?” 

“ She struck up a great friend- 
ship with him, and he took her to 
all the night-clubs in New York. 
It’s a grand country altogether,” 
said Miss Seymour happily. 

“Umm. Now I have a list of 
things we need——” 

Mr. Driscoll cried, “Just a 
minute, Mrs. O’Neill, Pll get your 
book.” 

“ Book?” 

“ Sure, to write your order in.” 
He whipped into the back of the 
store and came running out with a 
small copybook on which our name 
was written. Then a duet started, 
something like this: 

“ Five pounds of sugar, please.” 

“Yes, Mrs. O’Neill.” 

“A box of cornstarch.” 

“Yes, Mrs. ONeill.” 

“Two cans of sardines.” 

“Yes, Mrs. O’Neill.” 

“A package of Jello, the 
purplish one.” 

“Yes, Mrs. O’Neill.” 

“Two loaves of bread.” 

“Yes, Mrs. O’Neill.” 

“ Let me see, what else.” 

“Yes, Mrs. O'Neill.” 

“ Box of oatmeal.” 


“T think that’s all.” 
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“ Yes, Mrs. O’ Neill.” 

This was written into the book, 
with the flourish of an invisible 
quill, as follows: “‘ Half a stone of 
sugar 5/ro, packet of cornflour 
2/4, two tins of brisling 3/6, box 
of jelly black currant tod., two 
pans 2/2, bag of flake oats 2/2.” 

Two women had come into the 
shop and were standing in abso- 
lute silence, while Miss Seymour 

ucked this and that off a shelf. 

en he had finished writing, Mr. 
Driscoll summoned her with a 
twitch of his eyebrows, bade me 
ceremonious farewell and dis- 
appeared. The women went on 
uietly waiting, surrendering Miss 
r without a murmur. She 
looked at me as though expecting 
some direction, and I looked at her 
wondering what next. Finally she 
said, “Is that all, madam?” 

“ Yes, that’s all.” 

“ Should I work for you then, 
Mrs. O'Neill?” 

“Eh?” 

“ Should I work for you?” 

I wondered if she were offering 
to leave Mr. Driscoll and be our 
parlourmaid. We were in a servant 
crisis as usual, and she un- 
doubtedly had heard of it via bush 
telegraph. 

“Work for me?” 

“ Should I ever take the packets 
from the shelves and make up a 
parcel for you?” 

Light finally dawned. “‘ Oh yes, 
will you please, Miss Seymour!” 
My enthusiasm startled everyone. 
The women stared at me, but as 
soon as I noticed, dropped their 
eyes and looked at the floor. I made 
for the door. 
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“Mrs. O'Neill,” called Miss 
Seymour, “the bag? Have you a 
bag? No? Well, Pll give you a 
box. Never mind,” she said kindly, 
“Til work for you now and put 
your messages in a box.” 

The street was just a few steps 
from the square and quite a crowd 
had gathered there by now. Shops 
and business do not really start 
till 10 a.m., which it now was, and 
the country folk in ass-carts and 
on bicycles were coming in steadily 
on all the roads. Stalls were set up, 
each selling one thing—vegetables 
or dishes or second-hand furniture 
or old iron and junk or old hens 
tied in bundles. 

The one elaborate stall, which 
had place of honour in front of 
the square, was run by Mary 
from Dublin whose truck was 
loaded with a variety of produce 
and who usually undersold the 
local venders. Mary saw me 
immediately and marked me for 
her own. 

“Come over here, 
Cahbages and tomahtoes! ” 

She sold me a good assortment 
of stuff and provided a box to put 
it in and a man to carry it to the 
car, and at the same time praised 
her wares, weighed and sold them 
to about five others, all of whom 
were on the “Mary” and 
“deary” basis, She also kept a 
baleful eye on an old crone in a 
long black cloak who was handling 
the vegetables in an impervious 
way; and she negotiated with a 
thin, down-at-heels mother of five 
bedraggled children who were 
clinging to her skirts and falling 
in and out of a dilapidated pram. 


deary. 
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The mother and Mary bar- 
gained pretty grimly; but finally 
the woman bought a codfish and 
moved away, carrying it by the 
tail. Nobody paid the least atten- 
tion when the mother made room 
for the fish next to the baby and 
pushed off matter-of-factly with 
the rearranged pram. 

The old crone went to shuffle 
away also, but Mary called after 
her in her piercing voice, “ Honest 
woman! With the cloak! Come 
back with the cabbage! ” And sure 
enough, muttering curses, she did. 
More sales were being made 
through all this, and Mary con- 
tinued her chant of “cahbages 
and tomahtoes, ahpricocks, 
bahnahnas ”. 


She caught my 
g ‘ 
“ Ripe bahnahnas.” 


“ They don’t look very ripe.” 

“Sure niver mind the green, 
deary, it’s only the outside. Pll peel 
one for yeh.” 

“No, thank you — don’t 
really———” But it was too late. 

She took one up, held it high, 
and with dramatic gestures peeled 


Flight of Imagination 
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four strips till it was half done, 
neglecting customers and assis- 
tants. 

“There!” triumphantly, But 
the banana was hard as a rock. 

* “% sury> Yer not ripe 
enough,” said, feeling very 
embarrassed at the wretched 
banana which looked so exposed, 
and at the silent crowd watching 
with bated breath. 

Mary snorted. “Not ripe, sez 
she,” she drawled in a voice that 
carried for miles. “Not ripe! 
After me strippin’ me bahnahna 
fer her.” 

Crushed! I tried to vanish in 
the hustle and bustle. 

The ancient citizen, still lean- 
ing against the wall, hailed me as 
I turned the car back towards 
Barravore. He came over and I 
lowered the window. 

“Ye’re the American? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s a great country? ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ Well—er—yes.”” 


“Ye’re better off here! ” 


AN uncle who claims to be the best shot in the world took 

me out for the first time. Suddenly, a lone pheasant flew 
overhead, “ Watch how the old master bags one,” he said as 
he took careful aim and fired. But the bird flew on— 


unharmed and undisturbed. 


My uncle watched in shocked silence, then lowered his 
gun, and said : “ Larry, you are witnessing a miracle. There 


flies a dead pheasant.” 


—L. M. 


QR necessities are few but our wants are endless. 


—BERNARD SHAW 





Now we know where those strayed 
letters went ! 


Little Bits 
of Treland 
in the U.S.A. 


MALACHY HYNES 


enn e 


HERE may be only one Dublin 

—in Ireland—but there’s no 

shortage of them in the 
United States: over there they 
have seventeen. 

In the U.S. also, there are ten 
Belfasts, eighteen Waterfords, nine 
Tyrones, seven Limericks, five 
Clares, four Mayos, four Sligos, 
three Corks, three Wexfords, six 
Antrims, and nine places named 
after Derry (four of which are 
called Londonderry). 

There is an American Ros- 
common, a Galway, a Wicklow, a 
Longford, a Kilkenny, a Kildare, a 
Donegal, a Carlow, a Monaghan 
and an Armagh, as well as a King’s 
County and a Queen’s County. 

That some of the first settlers in 
many American places were strong 
Land Leaguers is obvious from the 
fact that six places there are called 
Avondale, in honour of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, and a number of 


@®towns bear his name, as well as 


the nickname of his famous Ameri- 
can grandfather, “ Old Ironsides ”, 
otherwise Charles Stewart. 

Iowa has a Garryowen; Illinois, 
a Tullamore; Idaho, a Rathdrum; 
Kentucky, a Doneraile; Dakota, a 
Strabane; Virginia, a Kinsale and 
New Jersey, a Kincora. 

In Roscommon County, Michi- 
gan, there’s an Achill, and in New 
York and Tennessee there’s a 
transplanted Ardee. 

Iowa and Michigan have a 
Navan apiece, and Maryland and 
Pennsylvania each have a Queens- 
town. 

Pennsylvania, as you probably 
know, was founded by William 
Penn, whose Admiral father, a 
Cromwellian, had extensive estates 
in Cork, where the noted Quaker, 
Thomas Lee, inspired him to 
dedicate his life to that Faith. 

That a very large number of 
Mayo emigrants flocked to 
America is evidenced by the fact 
that no fewer than twelve towns 
over there are called after West- 
port and thirty are named New- 
port. California has one Ballina. 

You would find Claremen all 
over that country—the “ Biddy 
Earlys”, as we were always en- 
dearingly termed, as a blarneyous 
reminder of the famous witch of 
that name who used to spell-bind 
the Tulla locality. 

So the U.S.A. has four Ennises. 


County Down certainly sent out a 
mihil of emigrants, considering 
that ten places won the name of 
Banbridge, eleven recall Bangor, 
and Newry gave its name to four. 

North and South are nicely re- 


Condensed from the Evening Press 
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presented in Pennsylvania by the 
town of Lurgan and Fermoy. Other 
U.S. place names nostalgic of “ th’ 
ould sod” are Nenagh, Wisconsin; 
Athlone, California and Michigan; 
Bray, North Carolina; Clontarf, 
Minnesota; Dungannon, Ohio; 
Drumcliffe and Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Cookstown, Georgia and 
New Jersey. 

There are two Boyles, one in 
Kansas and the other in Pennsyl- 
vania. These are just a few at ran- 
dom—if you scrutinise the map of 
any State in the Union you will 
easily add to the number. 

In all there are four Irelands in 
the U.S.A.: in Alabama, West 
Virginia, Indiana and Minnesota. 

Florida, New Jersey and New 
York have each a Hibernia; and 
Georgia, New York, Tennessee, 
Texas and Wisconsin have their 
own Erins. 

Irishry again comes into the 
American scene with Virginia’s 
Irishburg, Ohio’s [Irish Ridge, 
Pennsylvania’s Irish Ripple, Nebra- 
ska’s Erina, Virginia’s Erin Shades, 
and away out in the wilds of the 
Indian territory there is a place 
called Erin Springs. 

All over the States you will find 
names commemorating the réles 
enacted by Irishmen, or those of 
Irish descent, in the Revolution. 

Commodore Jack Barry, of 
Wexford’s Tacumshane, is hon- 


Road Sense 
HE looked. She didn’t. 
He is. She isn’t. 
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oured by having his name im- 
pressed in eight towns, two 
counties, and several other places. 
The illustrious _ statesman, 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, is 
remembered in the names of thir- 
teen counties, thirty-eight towns, 
and twenty other settlements. 
That daring Irish-American 
battler in the War of Indepen- 
dence, Anthony Wayne (who was 
a relation of Charles “Old Iron- 
side ” Stewart, from whom Parnell 
got his middle name) about tops 
the list of honourable mention in 
U.S. geography, by having his 
name on fifty-eight towns, fifteen 
counties, and twenty lesser parts. 
Towns and counties galore all 
over the U.S.A. bear typical Irish 
family names, mostly of the fight- 
ing breed like Emmet, Meagher, 
McCracken, O’Brien, McDonagh 
and so on. 
There must be very many of the 


Revolutionary period—Molly, her- 
self 


When her husband, John, 
dropped seriously wounded beside 
his cannon at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, Molly banged away at the 
British with that gun in such fierce 
style in this and subsequent en- 
gagements that Washington him- 
self complimented her when the 
Americans drove out the English. 


—Redemptorist Record 


Visits always give pleasure—if not in the coming, then 


in the going. 





Once so indifferent to the country at large, Dublin has now 
become part of it. It all began with the “ Papist Printers” 


The Sign of Doctor 


Hay’s 


HE British newspapers piled 

outside the railings of our 

thronged churches on Sundays 
are hardly perhaps the best school 
for fostering interest in the real 
Ireland, but they provide an in- 
teresting counterposat to the posi- 
tion that obtained in this country 
200 years ago. 

Then we had almost lost our 
language, the culture and traditions 
of our people were being forgotten 
and the ancient Faith, less 
through tyranny than deprivation, 
was in danger. It was the pen 
rather than the sword, the English 
language more than the English 
lance, which drew the Gael away 
from his heritage—what had be- 
come the Hidden Ireland—and 
“robbed him of his second heri- 
tage, his full citizenship of Catholic 
Christendom . . .” 

How the Catholic printers of 
r8th-century Dublin, the shadows 
of the penal laws still black upon 
them, began cautiously to emerge, 
fearful, anxious, yet hopeful, from 
their places of hiding, is the 
picture with which Thomas Wall 
opens his absorbing book, The 
Sign of Doctor Hay’s Head (M. 
H. Gill and Son, Dublin. 7s. 6d.). 


Head 


O’BEIRNE 


This book is so packed with 
personalities, with drama, with 
sometimes smile-provoking, always 
thought-compelling, narrative that 
it must be read; it cannot be 
adequately described. 

There is a link between the 
little “ papist ” printer, Pat Wogan, 
who set up in business at Bridge 
Street, Dublin, as “a new begin- 
ner ” in 1773, and Michael Henry 
Gill, the founder of the flourishing 
publishing house that bears his 
name. 

The equipment used by Wogan 
and his partner Cumming was 
acquired in 1824 by Gill: and in 
this book, aptly bearing the im- 
print of the widely-known publish- 
ing house, we feel the pulse of 
“ papist printers ” beating through 
the life and politics of 18th- 
century Dublin right up to the 
present day. 

In the “ iron-curtain ” Ireland of 
200 years ago the ownership of 
“ popish missals and the like ” was 
an offence. Fines ranged from 
twenty shillings to £4, a third 
offence being punishable with 
“ imprisonment at the king’s will ”. 

As Mr. Wall puts it: “A 
shower of statutes could fall at any 
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time upon those who had remained 
true to the old faith.” Whence, 
then, came the courage of those 
Dublin printers? 

Pat Wogan, for example, had the 
boldness not only to come into the 
open, but to exhibit outside his 

ace of business a sign represent- 
ing the head of a Catholic bishop 
—Dr. George Hay, of Edinburgh. 
And Wogan was not alone. In that 
warren of back streets and alleys 
around the cluster of chapels on 
the quays were perhaps _half-a- 
dozen others, known as “ chapel 
— ”, who ventured to print, 
or selected lists of patrons, works 
of Christian piety. 

There was a religious revival in 
the 1770s. In England Dr. Richard 
Challoner, in Scotland Dr. Hay 
and in Dublin the Archbishop, 
Dr. John Carpenter, inspired it 
with their writings. Each printer 
had his favourite author, and 
“Wogan made his own of the 
Scottish bishop, printing edition 
after edition of his works: The 
Sincere Christian, The Devout 
Christian, The Doctrine of 
Miracles.” 

The Irish Catholics, men. of no 
property and the bulk of the 
population, were of no account. So 
long as the printers confined their 
activities to “popish piety” no 
danger threatened the ascendancy; 
and the Catholic natives knew 
better than to clamour for their 
civic rights. 

During the time of the “ dis- 
coverers”, when it began to seem 
that every landowner in Ireland 
would be evicted, Protestants as 
well as Catholics had known the 
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rapacity of English monarchs. But 
the bloody rebellion of 1641, when 
a faction of dispossessed Catholics 
had revenged themselves upon 
innocent Protestants, was used 
thereafter as a wedge dividing 
Protestants from “ popery”, or as 
a smouldering brand keeping 
hatred afire. 

The imprint of “ P. Lord, Book- 
seller, at the Angel and Bible in 
Cook-Street”, appears on the 
frontispiece of The Case of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
“wherein the Principles and Con- 
duct of that are fully 
Explained and Vindicated” by an 
anonymous author. The writer was 
the Irish scholar, Charles O’Conor, 
who with his friend, another 
famous Catholic controversialist, 
Dr. John Curry, was obliged to 
publish anonymously and some- 
times with a fictitious London 
imprint. 

The innocent question of a little 
girl, overheard on her way from 
church, “Are there any bloody 
papists in Dublin?” startled Dr. 
Curry into the writing of his Brief 
Account of the 1641 rebellion, de- 
rived from Protestant sources. 
O’Conor wrote (in 1758) con- 
gratulating Dr. Curry: “Since 
the commencement of the present 
century our party have imposed a 
dead silence on themselves till they 
broke it in your dialogue.” 

It was the printer who stood to 
suffer should one of these anony- 
mous books provoke the Attorney- 
General to action. A Statement of 
the Penal Laws brought the printer 
Fitzpatrick both a fine and im- 
prisonment. 





THE SIGN OF DOCTOR HAY’S HEAD 


The founding by Irish bishops 
of colleges at Kilkenny, Carlow 
and Maynooth, following a further 
relaxation of the penal laws 
(through fears of invasion through 
Ireland, says Joyce’s History), 
brought home from _ revolution- 
ravaged France the exiled Irish 
scholars. And now, “with the 
dawn of liberty, Catholic printers 
began to leave the net of narrow 
streets and mean lanes . . . in which 
their activities had so long been 
confined.” 

And these men, official pub- 
lishers and printers to “ the Royal 
College of St. Patrick, Maynooth ”, 
were the intellectual equals of the 
Catholic leaders, and keenly in- 
terested in the [Irish cause. 
Fitzpatrick, official printer to the 
Catholic Committee, had pub- 
lished the proceedings of the Back 
Lane Parliament in 1792. 

Richard Coyne, his successor at 
No. 4 Capel Street, often a guest 
of the bishops of Maynooth, was 
himself a great champion of the 
Church. Michael Henry Gill, as 
lessee of the University Press in 
Trinity College, had printed there 
“perhaps the most monumental 
and massive piece of printing ever 
to come from an Irish press,” the 
seven-volume Annals of the Four 
Masters. 

Having been associated as 
rinter with the Scottish-born pub- 
isher, James McGlashan, since 
1840, M. H. Gill in 1856 pur- 
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chased his partner’s copyrights and 
stock. The premises were then, as 
now, situated in 50 Upper 
O’Connell Street. And behind its 
demure facade the house of M. H. 
Gill & Sons was soon more than 
justifying its position in the great 
central thoroughfare of Dublin. 

“The gradual conquest of 
Dublin,” wrote Father Mac- 
Sweeney, “its rise as a centre of 
Celtic studies, is, to my mind, one 
of the nobiest episodes in the his- 
tory of Ireland. It is a phase in the 
struggle for the emancipation of 
the Irish people. It was the privi- 
lege of M. H. Gill, both as Univer- 
sity printer and as publisher in 
succession to McGlashan, :to serve 
the Irish cause in this conquest of 
Dublin in a way that Irish scholar- 
ship had never before been 
served ...” 

Writes Mr. Wall: “If we may 
boast at all, it is only that our piety 
is no longer so much imported as 
before, that we now have our own 
authors, many of them of 
European stature . . . ; that 
Dublin, once so indifferent to the 
country, has now become genuinely 
part of it, and that its Catholic 
printing houses have now extended 
their activities to take in the 
national spirit and language; that 
we have made contact, after a long 
time, with our own ancient past; 
that the publications of our print- 
ing houses are in a true sense 


contemporary .. .” 


PRAISE is something a@ person tells you about yourself that 
you've suspected all along. 


Some of our schools are getting so crowded, that any place 
that’s hollow they have a class in it. —English Digest.. 





The little fib that makes life brighter is kinder far than 
the searing truth 


Save Me 
Candid 


JOHN D. 


HERE is no more unnerving 
experience than to be brought 
face to face with someone 
whom your friends persist in 
describing as your “living image”. 

Long before you meet the 
wretch you are made miserable 
by the reflection that your appear- 
ance is not, as you had taken for 
granted, copyright and exclusive, 
and you feel like taking an action 
against him for plagiarism, but 
te at least expect that he will 

ve clean contours and an intel- 
ligent look in his eyes. 

And, of course, he hasn’t any- 
thing of the kind. He has less 

rofile than a suet pudding and 

expression than a cod’s head 
on a fishmonger’s slab, so that 
you wonder for weeks afterwards 
how the barber can shave you 
without flinching and why little 
boys don’t call names after you in 
the street. 

The blow might be a little 
easier to bear if the other fellow 
showed by a warm handshake that 
he regards you as far more hand- 
some than he had ever considered 
himself to be, and that he is flat- 


tered by the comparison. 


from My 


Friends 


SHERIDAN 


But he doesn’t give you even a 
cold handshake, and he looks at 
you as he might look at a plague- 
carrying rat. He makes it quite 
clear that as far as he is concerned 
you are the caricature and he the 
injured party. 

Meanwhile the guileless friend 
who has brought you together, 
blissfully unaware of the suffering 
he has caused, looks from one to 
the other of you like a woman con- 
gratulating herself on having dis- 
covered “the exact same shade”, 
and waits for you to wag your 
tails. 

Indeed the only time this “ liv- 
ing image ” brings any pleasure to 
either party is when one of them 
is the child of the other. When 
you are told that one of your 
children is the image of you, you 
purr with pride, stick out your 
chest and hand around cigarettes. 
You see the beginnings of real 
beauty in a little face which a 
moment before had been merely 
good-looking, and you raise your 
friend’s intelligence quotient a 
couple of notches, 

It will sometimes happen, of 
course, that your innocent child 


Condensed from the Irish Rosary 





SAVE ME FROM MY CANDID FRIENDS 


(who is too young to defend him- 
self) will be docketed not with 
your side of the family—to which 
he obviously belongs—but with 
your wife’s people, and you will 
always find someone so devoid of 
perspicacity as to allocate his ears 
to his Uncle Mick, his nose to his 
Auntie Charlotte, and his deep 
forehead to Tom’s people. 

When this dark treachery comes 
upon you it is best not to show 
your chagrin too openly, and 
references to the many undesirable 
traits of your wife’s family which, 
you humbly pray, he has not in- 
herited, are in the worst possible 
taste. The gentlemanly thing is to 
admit the similarity and add: 


“What matter if he’s healthy?” 


A boy, on the other hand, does 
not like to be told that he is like 
his father. He may like the poor 


old man, but he doesn’t want to 
be like him. The thought of being 
like his father makes him feel like 
a cheap reissue of an ancient 
classic, a signed print of little 
value. What he likes even less, of 
course, is to be told that he is like 
his brother, for every healthy- 
minded boy regards his brother as 
a bit of a wart and tells him so at 
regular intervals. 

Every boy begins life with the 
idea that he is good-looking, but 
his confidence in his appearance is 
slowly blasted by the malicious 
comments of his brothers and sis- 
ters, and by the well-intentioned 
but almost as disastrous efforts of 
adult visitors to catalogue and 
identify the various items which 
go to make up his face, so that 
when he reaches his late teens and 
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RABBIE NOTWITHSTANDING 
T was Rabbie Burns, | think, 
who prayed that we might 
all get the gift “to see our- 
selves as others see us”. 
| have a great affection for 
poor Rabbie, but on this issue | 
disagree with him flatly. Every 
time | see myself as others see 
me | wonder why my parents 
took the trouble to rear me. 
—John D. Sheridan. 
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goes out into the big cold world 
he shrinks from the ridicule that 
he feels is almost certain to come. 

The big cold world, of course, 
shows no interest whatever in his 
appearance, and at first he mis- 
takes the silence for charity. It is 
only when he is fully mature that 
he begins to realise that his face 
is his own business, and then, little 
by little, he gets round to the 
opinion that perhaps the silence of 
those about him is due, not to 
charity, nor disinterestedness, nor 
contempt, but to respect and 
admiration. He begins to breathe 
freely again. He oils his hair and 
creases his pants. He sheds his 
awkwardness and sh and 
blossoms into full, confident man- 
hood. 

In spite of psycho-analysis and 
the medley of mad psychologies 
which have derived from it, we 
still remain very simple at heart, 
and the phrase, “ You’re looking 
ten years younger”, is still as 
effective as ever it was—which ex- 
plains why, in spite of the over- 
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crowded labour market, clever 
men can always make a living sell- 
ing vacuum cleaners, insurance 
policies and the complete works of 
William Shakespeare on the instal- 
ment plan. No lie can be lawful 
or innocent, but charity covers a 
multitude of sins, and the little lie 
that makes life brighter is kinder 
far than the searing truth. 

The bulk of mankind may be 
divided into two great classes— 
those who want to get thin and 
those who want to get fat. The 
world is full of stout people who 
do physical jerks which make them 
still stouter, and of lean people 
who grow skinny on fattening 
diets. 

This state of affairs is not, in it- 
self, a tragedy, since it is based on 
hope and leaves room for a little 
self-deception. It becomes a 
tragedy only when the candid 
friend makes his appearance—the 
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You’re Living in 1964! 
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reptile who kills your tiny hope 
and insists on ing you see 
yourself as others see you, the 
realist who tells the bitter truth, 
measures your girth at a glance, 
and lets you see the futility of go- 
ing against an iron rule of Nature. 
He wants to know how you man- 
age to keep so thin, or where all 
the beef is coming from, and so 
drains all thé fight out of you. 

I do not want to encourage a 
less rigorous interpretation of the 
eighth commandment; what I do 
want to encourage is a little reti- 
cence on the part of our candid 
friends, 

If Tom is getting fatter month 
by month you should lend him 
your silence in his fight against 
depression, and not make things 
harder for him by behaving like 
the answer to the prayer which 
Rabbie Burns made on behalf of 
humanity but without its authority. 


[7 was only in the sixth century that the system of dating 
events from the birth of Christ was introduced; and its 
inventor, Denis the Small, a Scythian residing in Rome, un- 
fortunately made an egregious blunder in his calculations. 
He made the year 754 A.U.C. the first year of the 
Christian era (1. A.D.), whereas he should have placed the 
birth of Christ in the year 748 A.U.C. 

He missed the date of Christ’s birth, therefore, by six 
years; and to indicate the number of years which have 
elapsed since the coming of the Saviour on this earth, we 
must now add six years to the current year. Thus, 1958 is 
really 1964 A.D. 

—M. A. HasiG, O.F.M., in Columbia 


"THERE are people so addicted to exaggeration that they can’t 
tell the truth without lying. 
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An English actress “ plays” 


Dublin and Belfast 


Yippee! 
ve Made 
the Grade 


YOLANDE DONLAN 
ecco ne 


ALWaAys had a hankering to get 

artistic and play a ghastly drab 
dame in a dressing-gown. 

At last my opportunity came to 
me from Dublin. But with rather 
peculiar results. 

Two charming [Irish pixies, 
named Illsley and McCabe, who 
run Dublin’s Olympia Theatre, 
flew over to London on a shillelagh 
and invited me to do an American 
play, The Rainmaker. 

In spite of such an ominous title 
for this wet little Irish island, I 
accepted gleefully. The story was 
set in a Middle West farmhouse 
and the leading réle was just what 
I'd been looking for—a washed- 
faced, dowdy-looking frump. 

For a change—no couturier fit- 
tings—no waist pinchers—no hair- 
dressers—no make-up. I didn’t 
even have to pack my eyelashes. 

Within ten days a London cast 


was rehearsed and flown over to 
the Shamrock Island for a scenery 
and dress rehearsal. This normal 
procedure allows the players time 
to get familiar with their stage-set 
and costumes, and the director to 
light the whole kaboodle. 


But I was a bit taken back when 
I arrived at the theatre on the 
afternoon of the opening night to 
find that the scenery for the farm- 
house, which the pixies had built, 
wasn’t built yet. 

It looked sort of built in spots, 
and those spots were “mighty 
purty”, but when you touched it 
the walls kind of fell down and the 
doors were apt to come apart in 
your hands. 

That evening, as soon as the 
keen Dublin theatregoers were 
in their seats, the curtain went up 
with a bang. Two leprechauns with 
hammers were still hanging from 
the rafters attempting to nail the 
set together. 

In spite of a few minor mishaps, 
such as one handsome lover posing 
elegantly against a post which 
came leaning towards the footlights 
with him after it; another lover 
splitting his breeches during the 
tender love scene in true Shakes- 
pearean tradition; one of my chairs 
disintegrating, and some scenes 
played in complete blackout, the 
play went along as smoothly as the 
Irish Channel 

But the keen Dublin theatre- 
on em played their réles with per- 

timing and precision. 

They laughed, cried, and clapped 
in all the right places. 

Of course they were more 
familiar with their réles than we 
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with ours, They had been in their 
theatre seats before and knew they 
were nailed to the ground. A 
merry week. 

In Belfast the position between 
audience and players was reversed. 

By now the set had been rein- 
forced, so had the lover’s breeches, 
and the players knew vaguely what 
the play was about. 

In fact they were quite brilliant. 
But the dear, sweet audience 
hadn’t been rehearsed. Until our 
début at the Belfast Grand Opera 
House they hadn’t had a straight 
play for months. 

Most of the first-night audience 
thought they had come to a film. 

In the beginning they couldn’t 
understand what all these live 
creatures were doing meandering 
around on their dimly-lit stage. 

Gradually they realised that the 
players weren’t large enough for 
Cinemascope or small enough for 
a TV set and they slowly began to 
get into the play. In fact, it wasn’t 
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long before they got away too far 
imto it. 

They began clapping after every 
scene they enjoyed, or whenever a 
favourite actor made an entrance 
or exit, as they had been rehearsed 
to do during their occasional 
variety season. 

Heartening though it was, I 
found it less confusing during the 
earlier period when they still 
thought they had come to the pic- 
tures and sat in puzzled silence 
throughout the first act not laugh- 
ing at the jokes. All in all, the play 
was a great night in the Irish 
cinema. 

To top it off, my hostess at the 
first night supper party said: 
“ Most actresses are such a disap- 
pointment when you meet them. 
They look lovely on the stage and 
terrible close to. But not you. You 
looked simply ghastly on that 
s ” 


Yippee! I'd made the artistic 
grade. 


% 


WHEN the great English actor, Beerbohm Tree, performed 


The Ragged Monarch 


in Dublin, he dined with some local notables. 


A titled 


lady among them complained of his dressing in the part of 
Richard II 


“ Why did you make Richard appear in such tattered 
splendour in the scene when he lands in Wales?” she asked 


him. 


“ Ah, my dear lady,” replied Tree, “ you must remember 
that he was just back from governing Ireland.” 


Thought for Food 


ALt this talk about the high cost of living is just propaganda 


put out by people who eat. 





The capital has been a lesser place since it lost 
this practical joker 


“The Bird” 


Kept Dublin 


Laughing 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


HiS is how he got his nick- 
name, the Bird Milligan. He 
went to a fancy dress ball at 
a Dublin roller-skating rink 
dressed in a kind of loose gar- 
ment or robe. When the dancing 
was in full swing, he “laid” an 
egg as big as a football, flapped 
his wings, and chortied. The 
manager threw him out. But he 
was Bird Milligan from that day. 
The Bird retired for a month to 
his farm near Dublin. People said 
that he was engaged in breaking 
in young horses. He had the 
reputation of being a good horse- 
man. It is hard to say how these 
rumours got about. Perhaps be- 
cause his nose was broken by a 
horse throwing his head back 
suddenly. To suffer such an acci- 
dent he must have spent his time 
among young horses, and hostlers’ 
talk in the taverns did the rest. He 
certainly had a buggy with a fine 
horse in the shafts when he 
appeared in town. 
By that two-wheeler hangs a 
tale. He and a young woman were 


seen driving up the slope of Porto- 
bello Bridge. They were evidently 
quarrelling, for the Bird’s voice 
was raised so that anything the 
lady said could not be heard. But 
the Bird’s voice was distinctly 
heard when the buggy reached the 
crest of the bridge, for it halted 
for a moment there. 

“ You have been the pest of my 
life,” the Bird shouted, “and it’s 
time it ended.” With that he threw 
her bodily into the canal. A 
policeman in full uniform plunged, 
helmet and all, into the water. He 
swam to the rescue, only to find a 
dummy from a shop window in a 
fashionable part of the town in his 
arms. By the time he came out the 
Bird had flown. 

A complaint was laid by some 
busybody, with the father of the 
Bird. The father was an alderman 
of the city and a most respectable 
man. He should curb his son. Per- 
haps his father had not looked 
after the Bird with due care. It was 
known the alderman was a 
widower, so the busybody argued. 


Condensed from A Week End in the Middle of the Week. (Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., Garden City, “y York. $4.50). Copyright 1958 by 


Gogarty 
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His father at last reluctantly con- 
sented. He spoke to the Bird, and 
whatever he said to him the Bird 
went to Canada for a while. But 
he came back. 

After his return he visited an 
Italian warehouse, as the delica- 
tessens ‘were called in Dublin. 
Hams and flitches of bacon hung 
suspended from an iron bar high 
in the air outside the store. 

One morning before the rush 
hour the Bird approached the 
owner of the delicatessen and 
bought a ham. He got a receipt. 
After the transaction he asked the 
proprietor to let the ham hang 
where it was for a few hours. The 
Bird had other things to do, and 
he did not wish to cart the ham 
around with him. To this the 
owner consented. 

At the rush hour the Bird re- 
turned. He had a sabre in his 
hand with which he addressed the 
ham, inviting it to a duel. After a 
few flourishes he transfixed the 
ham and, putting it over his 
shoulder, ran off. He was closely 
pursued by two policemen. Cor- 
nered at last, the Bird produced 
the receipt for the ham and asked 
was there no liberty left in the 
country when a man couldn’t buy 
a ham without being arrested? 

As a result of this exploit, the 
Bird was sent to Australia. He pre- 
tended that he went willingly, that 
it was a country that delighted in 
horses and it was just the place 
for him. But after a few months he 
proved to be a homing pigeon. He 


re r 
Dublin is possessed of a Ballast 
Office, over the door of which is a 
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clock which tells sidereal time. 
Promptly at noon the Bird took up 
his station before the clock. When 
the clock’s hands pointed to the 
hour, two alarm clocks which the 
Bird had in his tail pockets went 
off together. He smiled and went 
off satisfied. He had the exact time. 

All the aldermen of the city, 
headed by the Lord Mayor, 
planned to hold a World’s Fair. It 
would be like nothing on earth. It 
was. Nations from all parts of the 
globe were invited to show their 
wares and to be sure that their 
national costumes were repre- 
sented. The Americans were in it; 
South Africa and Japan. 

It was Japan that caused the 
most interest. This was largely if 
not altogether due to a tribe that 
were never before beheld by 
Western eyes. They were the hairy 
Ainus, a very primitive tribe who 
were reputed to go down into dark 
caves and to fight with bears with 
nothing but a knife and a bearskin 
thrown loosely over their shoul- 
ders. The bear would grapple with 
the Ainu, only to find that the 
bearskin came off in the fight, dur- 
ing which he was disembowelled. 

A whole family of hairy Ainus 
was displayed, children and all. 
They were copper-coloured, even 
to the baby in arms. The baby was 
not long in arms, for it disappeared 
mysteriously. Whereupon a truly 
frightful uproar broke out. No- 
body knew what the mother 
was saying. The man of the tribe 
was desperate. He would have 
broken loose but for the iron bars 
behind which the family was 
ensconced, 





‘*THE BIRD’’ 


At last someone, probably a 
member of the Japanese govern- 
ment, said that the baby had dis- 
appeared and that, naturally, the 
parents were frantic. Would no 
one search for it? If the Ainus 
broke out... 

The baby was found in the 
French pavilion. It was at long 
last, for nobody thought of search- 
ing there. The baby was found 
smiling, for it was interested in a 
bottle of warm milk the like of 
which it had never seen. 

The aldermen held a special 
meeting. Eyes, unfriendly for the 
most part, were turned on Alder- 
man Milligan. Was he not directly 
responsible for getting the corpora- 
tion of the city in such a jam? Had 
the baby been found anywhere but 
in the French pavilion it might 
have been a different matter. 

As it was, the French took the 
placing of the baby there as a 
direct insult. Obviously, the 
reference intended was a reference 
to their falling birth-rate, as well 
as to the fact that the French 
nation was very high in the scale 
of infant mortality. 

An international incident could 
be made of such an insult. The 
French consul attended and he 
took a lot of placating. He forgave 
the aldermen because it was 
proved to his satisfaction that none 
of them was responsible. 

The Bird was banished. Months 
later, a friend was strolling down 
a street in Buenos Aires. There 
was a large hole in the street, at 
the bottom of which a man was 
working with a pick. The friend 
chanced to look down. He thought 
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ENDYMION TAKES OVER 


URING the Bird’s absence in 
Canada, the town depended 
for its merriment on Endymion; 
and this eccentric did his best. 
Dublin had two-decker buses, 
some of ther open at the top. 
On one of these Endymion 
stood fishing. He had a saimon- 
rod and a line, at the end of 
which was a fly as large as a 
sparrow. 

Solemnly he cast the fly onto 
the cement sidewalk. He waited 
until some passenger would try 
to humour him by asking if he 
had caught anything. Then 
Endymion would come into his 
own. 

“What, on that?” he would 
say pointing to the cement side- 
walk. “ You must be mad!” 

—Oliver St. John Gogarty. 
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he recognised the broad shoulders 
and the red neck, which were out 
of keeping with the local work- 
men. “Good Heavens, Bird, is 
that you?” The Bird looked up. 
“Get to hell out of that! It took 
a mighty lot of influence to get me 
this job! ” 

He was through with bad com- 
panions. It may have been due to 
the difficulty of securing a job or 
it may not. But there were no 
more “incidents” in Dublin. 

The first and last I saw of the 
Bird was in the Phoenix Park. He 
must have been pointed out to me, 
for I never remember meeting him. 
I saw the nose across his face, the 
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red face and neck, and the well- 
dressed setup of the man as he 
came prancing by on a big bay 
horse. I saw his light brown waist- 
coat, his riding gloves, one of 
which fell over his left wrist, the 
bowler hat, the riding trousers 
and boots. 
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That was long after the chang- 
ing of the Ainu baby: you 
cannot call it stealing, for it never 
left the Fair. 

The Bird was of a generous 
mature: he harmed nobody. 
Dublin is a lesser place since it lost 
its men of mirth. 


oe 


Orators, Please Note ! 


A CERTAIN South African tribe considers long speeches in- 
jurious both to the orator and his audience, To protect 
both, there is an unwritten law that every public speaker 
must stand on one leg while addressing his hearers. 
As soon as his other foot touches the ground, his speech 
is brought to a close—by force tf necessary. 


A Wall Around Ireland 


ADRAIC was the Irish writer’s first name, and you can guess 

what his other was. It does not matter—he is dead now— 

but there is not an Irish writer who won’t be glad to snatch 
off his hat at the mention of that name. 

He might have been forty, he might have been fifty, it 
was impossible to say. His face was worn as the weathered 
rocks, creased with hard thinking—and a little bit of hard 
drinking. He stood in the wind with his hair flying off his 
round skull, his clothes flapping and his trousers curled 
around his bowed legs. 

“Td build a wall around Ireland! A wall thirty cubits 
high, the same as Tibet . . . a wall of brass around it. I 
wouldn’t let in an idea. Not an idea, mind you—from the 
outside world.” 

He paused, and stretched out his arm, palm down: 
“Then I'd open it. Open Ireland after fifty years—and the 
stream of humanity would find that it had new life to put in 
its veins—veins that had been sterilised by the standardists.” 

—NEGLEY Farson, The Way of a Transgressor 
—The Advocate 


QR seaside resort was so dull that one day the tide went 
out—and 


never came back, 
—Tatler 
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Whiskey—Served Solid 
‘THe ALASKAN GOLD-RUSH PRO- 

duced some of the most 
fantastic episodes and many of the 
most fantastic characters of modern 
times. There was Wilson Mizner, 
who afterwards became the archi- 
tectural genius of the Florida 
coast. In his search for gold he 
became acquainted with an Irish- 
American youth called Jack 
Kearns, who became che manager 
of Jack Dempsey and Mickey 
Walker. Young Kearns was an 
attendant in a bar where the cus- 
tomers paid for their drinks in 
gold dust, shaken out and 
weighed in a scale, 

Mizner told the young man that, 
if he wanted to get on in life, he 
must keep his hands greasy and 
rub them nonchalantly through his 
hair after every deal. He assured 
Kearns that if he did this he could 
wash his hair every evening and 
extract more gold than the average 
prospector could get out of them 
thar hills. 


I cam remember an 

long dead who went to Klo 

and soon decided that the chances 
of striking it really rich in the gold- 
field were remote, but saw that 
there was a considerable profit to 
be made by serving the miners 
who had been fairly lucky. He 
opened a saloon on the prix fixe 


system where everything from a 
box of matches to a slug of whiskey 
cost one dollar, The whiskey was 
served solid like an ice cube and 
was melted on top of the stove. 
—COoLM BROGAN in Time 
And Tide 


Conversation Piece 


] DRAGGED MYSELF TO HyDE Park 

Corner, where the orators per- 
form. It was no desire either to 
hear or make speeches that 
brought me there. I wanted to get 
the latest on the job situation in 
London, and the Irish, recognised 
as authorities on this subject, are 
usually to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Listening to a character roaring 
his head off at an audience of five 
mesmerised disciples, I was struck 
by the world-wide commonalty of 
politicians as a class. Deeply plati- 
tudinous, they not alone talk but 
think in catchcries and shibboleths. 

A Dublin voice, strong, confi- 
dent and welcome sounded beside 
me. 
“ How’s it goin’?” 

“The hard yourself,” said I. 

We had seen stirring times to- 
gether, he and I. He had a humour 
that stood by him when nothing 
and nobody else did. 

He invited me to join him in the 
familiar Euclidian exercise, de- 
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monstrating the shortest distance 
between two pints. I put the usual, 
unnecessary question. What had 
him over in England? Hard times, 
what else? 

“My luck has gone that baw- 
ways,” he said, “I often felt like 
takin’ a header over the Liffey 
wall. I would’ve, tco, on’y I knew 
that if I did the tide would be out. 
An’ I wouldenna minded the mud 
so much,” he said, “but a fella 
could easy hurt himself if he hit 
one of them bedsteads or bicycle- 
frames!” 

—SEAN Dunne in the Sunday 
Dispatch 


One Mean Little Trout 

AN ENGLISH BUSINESS MAGNATE 
had been under enormous 

pressure for many months and felt 


near a breakdown. His co-directors 
decided he must have a holiday for 
their own sake as much as for his. 
They considered that a few weeks’ 
fishing at a well-known resort in 
the South of Ireland would pro- 
vide the air, the healing balm, the 
silence and the attentive ears to 
listen to the great man’s stories 
about the “ones that got away”. 

The master-mind agreed it 
should be turned down to a sim- 
mer, and in course of time he 
arrived at Shannon Airport, where 
his co-tycoons had organised a 
Bentley with a chauffeur to convey 
him to a luxury suite at the lake- 
side hotel. 

After two weeks he had caught 
only one small trout, saturated his 
exhausted senses in enough sleep, 
air, healing balm and flattery to 
feel able to resume the rasping of 
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Weighty Matter 


ALWAYS think that one of 

the charms of a fishing holi- 
day in the Emerald Isle is the 
unconscious, original humour 
which so often bubbles up. 

| was recently carrying two 
salmon back to my fishing inn 
and a kindly local in a dog-cart 
stopped and offered me a lift. 
Later on we met an old lady 
carrying a sack of turnips on 
her back and the local stopped 
again and offered her a lift. 

When she was in the cart he 
noticed that she still carried the 
load of turnips on her back, and 
when he suggested to her that 
she should put the sack on the 
floor she replied, “ Ach, isn’t it 
yerself that has been kind 
enough to give me a lift—why 
should | put more weight upon 
the poor horse?” 

—Major W. R. Read (London) 

in “ The Field” 
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his co-directors’ nerves, so he said 
to his ghillie as he sat bobbing 
around in the boat: “I’m going 
home tomorrow, Paddy—and do 
you know that one mean little 
trout cost me £240?” 

Paddy looked disconsolate for a 
moment, as if deeply disturbed... 
then, brightening a little, he said 
with a shy little laugh, “ Sure, isn’t 
it well you didn’t catch two?” 

—Joun W. Tate in Advertiser's 

Weekly 


























“ Do you have to keep smashing the furniture with that thing?” 


—Humour Variety. 





Strabismus—his Daughter ? 
GOT AN EARLY INSIGHT INTO ONE 
phase of the tender passion, 

which was most informative. 

My chum had been expending 
the greater part of his allowance 
on the theatre—which I soon 
began to frequent in his company. 
He confided to me the secret that 
he was deeply in love with Miss 
H , the leading young lady. 
They had never met. He was sure 
she fully reciprocated his feelings; 
but there was a difficulty about a 
mecting, as her father was a mem- 
ber of the company—leading old 
man—and she lived with him. 

I saw the pair for the first time 
in Hamlet, in which they played 
Polonius and Ophelia. I sat by my 
chum, who always occupied the 
same seat, the end one, nearest the 
stage at the left-hand side of the 


dress circle; and I noted how the 
fair one’s gaze was always directed 
towards my friend. There was no 
doubt about this; and subsequent 
observation from the same position 
nightly seemed to warrant my 
friend’s inference. But it occurred 
to me, One evening, to suggest that 
we should try the opposite side of 
the dress circle, 

“If her gaze follows you,” I 
said, “it will be pretty strong 
evidence in your favour.” 

“ Oh, of course it will.” 

But it didn’t! Ophelia’s look 
was still to the left, except when 
she faced the audience—which 
was seldom, and then with droop- 
ing lids. He went away with me, 
despondent but not hopeless. 

“ Suppose we try the front row 
of the pit, tomorrow night?” |] 


suggested. 
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We did so; still the gaze of the 
beloved one was to the left. But I 
made an important discovery, 
which I had to break to him after 
the performance. 

“It isn’t love, my dear boy,” I 
said, “ it’s a squint! Miss H—— 
has a cast in her right eye—that’s 


why!” 
—J. F. FuLcer, Omniana 
(1916) 


Bare-faced Injustice 
] HAVE NEVER BEEN ONE FOR SEX 
equality and women having 
equal status with men. I think 
we .women should retain our 
superiority; and one of the few ad- 
vantages I envy the weaker sex is 
that of growing a beard. Though 
admittedly this advantage is 
counter-balanced, for those men 
who like their faces bald, by the 
painful necessity of shaving at 
least once a day. 

It is a terrific advantage to be 
able to blot out half of a common- 
place or revolting face with a 
mask which gives an impression of 
combined sanctity, benevolence 
and learning, and a handicapped 
female face has no way of achiev- 
ing this result. 

Imagine a He and a She, both 
beetle-browed, pig-eyed and with 
miniature mouths and receding 


Murder in the Library 
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chins, Not a pretty pair. And yet 
one, by buying an expensive black 
hat and sheathing the lower half 
of his face in a scabbard of fuzz, 
immediately assumes the status of 
distinguished gentleman. 

The other cannot so easily be- 
come a distinguished lady; and 
never, poor soul, the gorgeous 
dame or hot dish which every 
right-minded girl aspires to be, 
though she may achieve some of 
the wistful attractiveness of a 
gargoyle. 

If, however, she wishes to look 
rather more appetising it will cost 
her hours of time, an enormous 
amount of hard work and a fortune 
spent on cosmetics and visits to 
various beauty specialists, and at 
the end of it all the unfortunate 
woman will still look like an un- 
happy monkey. 

Lest amy scientist in search of 
something to discover might think 
to solve the problem women 
thus underprivileged by inventing 
a hairgrower for the naked female 
chin—please, sir, refrain! Instead, 
pray direct your talents to alleviat- 
ing this major injustice of sex 
inequality, and invent a magic 
lotion which will banish the male 
beard and put the plain man at an 
equal disadvantage with the plain 


woman. 
—Mary VAUGHAN 


“You certainly have a fine collection of books, but they’re 
a bit crowded. You ought to get more shelves.” 


“ How do you borrow shelves?” 


—Dublin Opinion 


MaAXY a man’s reputation would not know his character if 
they met on the street.—E.H. 





A refresher course that will help you 
to avoid unnecessary expense 


What You 
Should Know 


about 


Vitamins 


A DOCTOR 


ow did people manage to get 
| i along before vitamins were 


discovered ? 

The answer is that vitamins 
aren't just things you buy in 
bottles or packets, or get the 
doctor to prescribe. They are 
naturally contained im every 
healthy, balanced diet. 

Certain ailments and diseases, 
some serious, some trivial, are 
caused partly or entirely by 
absence or shortage, in the diet, 
of one or more of the important 
vitamins. Scurvy, rickets, and 
beriberi are notable examples of 
such diseases. 

Vitamin A helps the growth of 
the body, and protects from many 
infective illnesses—mostly those 
which affect the lining of the 
breathing passages—and from 
some eye complications. This 
vitamin is found in butter, eggs, 
milk, cheese, liver, fish-liver oils, 


and some other fats; also in green 
vegetables, 

It has been shown that butter 
contains more vitamin A in sum- 
mer than in winter. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the vita- 
min A in milk comes from the 
green foods eaten by the animal. 
Some root vegetables, such as car- 
rots, contain a substance called 
carotene which, although not a 
vitamin itself, gets changed by 
the body into vitamin A. 

Vitamin B is found mainly in 
whole cereal foods, peas, vege- 
tables both root and green, fruits 
and nuts; also in eggs, red meat, 
liver and kidney, if these are not 
over-cooked. If for any reason an 
extra amount is required, dried 
yeast or yeast extracts are very 
useful sources, and wholemeal 
bread should be substituted for 
white. 

Absence or shortage of this vita- 
min may cause nerve and stomach 
troubles, or weakness of the heart, 
but it is so widely distributed in 
foods that the ordinary good 
mixed diet will provide sufficient 
for most people. 

Vitamin C is very necessary for 
health. In the middle ages it was 
discovered that scurvy could be 
cured and prevented by fresh 
fruits and vegetables, but not by 
fruit or vegetables which had been 
dried. Scurvy, not very common 
nowadays, is a disease which 
causes weakness of body and 
mind, ulcers, loss of teeth and 
bleeding from the gums and else- 
where. 

Vitamin C is found in orange 
and lemon juice, cabbage, green 
peas, fresh lime juice, Swede tur- 
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nips, apples, blackcurrants and 
potatoes if not overcooked; also, to 
a lesser extent, in many other 
fresh fruits and vegetables. It is 
likely to be partly destroyed—but 
not as much as was originally be- 
oe prolonged cooking. 

Jams marmalade, unless 
made ha special precautions, are 
likely to contain very little, as 
they are produced by prolonged 
boiling. Vitamin C cannot be 
stored in the body, so there must 
be an adequate amount in the 
daily diet. 

itamin D is found in fish-liver 

oils and fats, milk, eggs, butter 
and liver. It is ee for the 
growth of the bones and teeth, 
and shortage of it is likely to cause 
rickets in children, especially some 
where there is overcrowding and 
lack of fresh air, exercise and sun- 
light. The action of sunlight on 
the skin helps to produce this vita- 
min, hence sunshine is a valuable 
help in the treatment of rickets. 

But do not get the idea that 
vitamins are the only important 
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things in diet. Remember that 
there must also be a well-balanced 
mixture of carbohydrates (starches 
and sugars), proteins (meat, dairy 
produce and some vegetables), and 
fats. Luckily, if you attain this bal- 
ance, you and your family are 
a gy getting enough vita- 
mins for ordinary purposes as 
well. 

If your child is getting too 
much starchy food, and not 
enough protein, fat and vitamins, 
do not be surprised if he gets fat 
and flabby, and goes around with 
a wheezy chest, catching every 
cough and cold that is going. 

you suspect that your diet is 
lacking in any vitamin, do not rush 
around to the chemist to buy 

some expensive vitamin prepara- 

tion. Instead, think over each item 
in the diet, and then spend your 
money on good wholesome food. 

If you still have any doubts, and 
there is illness in the family, your 
doctor will tell you whether or not 
it is advisable to supplement the 
diet with extra vitamins, 


Ss 


Confirmation Needed ! 
‘Tue bishop was quite deaf, 


but the fact was not widely 


circulated. Meeting one of his flock one day, he said: 
“Good morning, Patrick. And how is your father these 


days? ” 


“‘ My father died last year, God rest him.” 
_“ Ah, Pm glad to hear it, Patrick, The change will do 


him good.” 


[?’s all in the 


—The Liguorian 


you look at it. A flea is delighted to 


learn that his children are going to the dogs. 





Who said “ bulls” are an 
Irish monopoly? 


Blarney, 
Bulls and 
Blunders 


JACK MORAN 


as UMOROUS,” says Stephen 
Gwynn in one of his books 
on Ireland, “ is as question- 
begging a word as ‘artistic’, and 
he would be a rash man who would 
attempt to define either.” 

Irish humour is of an intimate 
and kindly type. It shines its 
brightest in the warm atmosphere 
of trusted friendships and comes at 
all times with easy grace and 
charm. 

Irish literature, during the cen- 
tury that lies between Sheridan and 
Shaw, sparkles with many forms 
of humour and with an easy 
fluency of wit. At times it is 
subtle and involved, but often it is 
superficial and lacking, as an Irish 
friend put it, in gravity! 

Of the many forms of Irish 
humour, some are found in the 
biting satire of Swift, the flowing 
and kindly comedy of Sheridan 
and Goldsmith, the repartee of 
Curran, the bulls of Sir Boyle 
Roche, the witticisms of Shaw and 





the “ blarney ” of Irish writers and 
speakers galore. 


The most popular forms of Irish 
humour are the “ blarney ” and the 
bull. “Blarney” is a natural gift, 
like the brogue; a gift that may 
become a fine art through the 
desire to avoid giving discomfort 
of mind and to impress favourably. 

This “blarney ” is certainly one 
of Ireland’s major exports, going 
as it does all over the world and 
adding greatly to the gaiety of 
nations in the process. It enshrines 
in a peculiar way the art of imply- 
ing a compliment with such 
delicacy and wit that the recipient 
never feels embarrassed. 

Two samples of “blarney” may 
be quoted: 

A certain Ballymena man, in 
thanking a motorist for a “lift”, 
raised his hat and said: 

“I declare to my soul, Mister, 
there’s very little difference 
between you and a gentleman.” 

A very deft and graceful expres- 
sion of thanks. 

“Please drive slowly,” said the 
lady to a Dublin Jarvey. “I'm 
very old.” 

“That I will,” said he of the 
silver tongue, “ and no matter how 
old you are you don’t look it.” 
That’s “ blarney ” at its best and 
brightest; spontaneous, intimate 
and wholly delightful. 

The true Irish bull has the great 
charm of spontaneity and origin- 
ality. It is in no way related to 
the deliberate and laboured efforts 
of that infinite bore, the punster. 
It has in its very essence the grace 
of all unpremeditated speech. The 
bull has been defined as an accident 
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of speech due to the mind acting 
too quickly for the tongue; a 
laughable confusion of ideas un- 
perceived by the speaker. 

All classes come under the 
mystic spell of this delightful form 
of humour: the high Church dig- 
nitary, the skilled lawyer, the 
serious medical man, and the care- 
ful editor or novelist. Let all who 
are addicted to rhetoric or who 
display a gift of colourful journa- 
lese beware; for it is they who fall 
easily and early by the way. 

Often in a bull we recognise a 
forceful and picturesque phrase; 
for example, the remarks of a 
shrewd old Kerry doctor: “ Warm 
socks are the best chest-protec- 
tors”—and “There are people 
dying this winter who never died 
before.” 

It may be well to dispel two 
well-worn fallacies associated with 


bulls. One is that every bull is an 


Trish bull; the other that bulls 
thrive only on ignorant and un- 
lettered soil. 

Blunders of expression are by no 
means an Irish monopoly. They 
may be found in the scripts of the 
Greek scholars and in the writings 
and speeches of the learned and 
distinguished in many lands of this 
and past ages. 

When Shakespeare wrote: 
“ Cesar never did wrong save with 
just cause,” and “I will strive with 
things impossible; yea, get the 
better of them,” he perpetrated 
two prime bulls. And William of 
Avon was not an Irishman, nor 
was he ignorant and untrained. 

Dr. Sam Johnson, a master of 


the English language, urged us 
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“not te sell for gold, what gold 
can never buy”. And it was he 
who laid it down that “every 
monumental inscription should be 
in Latin, for that being a dead 
language, would live forever”. A 
monumental bull, surely! 

The English poet, Pope, be- 
queathed a few bulls. The best 
of these is: “When first young 
Maro in his noble mind, a work to 
outlast immortal Rome designed.” 
The Scottish philosopher, Thomas 
Carlyle, said in a foreword to his 
Oliver Cromwell: “It will be 
noticed that some omissions will 
also appear in this book.” And 
Disraeli in his Curiosities of Liter- 
ature observes: “It is curious to 
note the various substitutes for 
paper before its invention”: a rare 
and dizzy bull! 

In H. V. Morton’s book, In the 
Steps of the Master, there are two 
choice specimens. On page 24 he 
says : 
“ The hills on which the Saviour 
preached the gospel of Love and 
Compassion now echoed to the 
cries of the dying and the slain.” 

On page 143, im describing 
something he saw: “Among the 
dunes near a waterwheel, turned 
by a camel who plodded round 
and round in an endless circle.” 

Liam O'Flaherty (an Irishman 
at last!) in his novel, Famine, says 
on page 137, “ people 
at the head of the valley reared 
sheep which they grazed in com- 
mon on the slopes. They had no 
other cattle in the place except 
asses and Patch Hernon’s heifer.” 
Bracketing sheep and asses as 
cattle has produced a prize bull! 








BLARNEY, 


In the novel, The Need We 
Have, by A. Hamilton Gibbs, one 
of the characters is made to say: 
“You read the Scriptures, Mrs. 
O’Hara; will you remember the 
words of St. Thomas Aquinas— 
never be in a hurry... .” 

Hilaire Belloc, in his book of 
travel, The Path to Rome, writes 
on page 318: “. . . . He crushed 
the aged enormities of the oppres- 
sors as we would crush an empty 
egg.” 

Cardinal Moran, in one of his 
Irish eulogies, wrote: “ .... her 
mossy streams; her undulating 
plains.” And a Durban citizen, an 
Irishman, complaining of the 
quality of the local mutton, said: 
“Tt comes from old sheep that 
were killed beiore they died.” 

These are truly spontaneous 
bulls, as charming in their way 
as a biographer’s allusion to Tim 
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Healy as a man who could always 
open a conversation with a good 
repartee ! 

Sir Thomas Myles, appealing 
for recruits in Ireland during 
World War One, asked: “ Why 
should Irishmen stand with folded 
arms and their hands in their 

ts when England calls for 
aid? ” Why, indeed! 

The secretary of an entertain- 
ments committee penned a notice 
thus: “The last dance will take 
place on Friday night. The last 
dance is sure to be the best, as 
each dance is better than the last.” 

“Your worship,” said a general 
practitioner, “ my patient received 
two wounds. One of them was 
mortal, but fortunately the other 
was not.” And a fulsome motor 
advertisement reads: “ When you 
hear this engine running you will 
appreciate its wonderful silence.” 


&/ 


He Told the World 

A DUBLIN businessman became incensed at the “not res- 
ponsible for my wife’s debts ” notices in the 

column of his newspaper and decided to do-something about 

it. Shortly afterwards he presented his wife with a copy of 

the paper and pointed out to her the following ad: 

“T am responsible for all debts and obligations of my 
wife, Kathleen, both present and future, and am more than 
happy to be the provider for a woman who has borne me 
six lovely children and, with an over-abundance of love and 
care, has made the past twenty-one years of loving kindness 
the nicest years of my life. On this, the eve of our twenty- 
first wedding anniversary, I wish to express my gratitude 
in public.” 

Underneath was his name, signed in full, and address. 


"THE sap is a sign of vigour in all trees except the family tree. 





The Irish contribution to America’s national 
game was a considerable one 


They Live on in 
Baseball’s Hall of Fame 


CARL WITTKE 


HE Irish adopted the national 

pastime of baseball with 

greater immediate success 
than any other immigrant group in 
the United States. Only in later 
years have the sons of the newer 
immigration challenged the Irish- 
man’s preponderance in the 
national game. 

The reputation of Irish ball- 
players was so great that others 
frequently took Irish names to help 
them in their baseball careers. The 
All-Time Register of Players and 
Managers in Hy Turkin and S. C. 
Thompson’s The Official Encyclo- 
pedia of Baseball (New York, 
1951) abounds with Irish names. 
Some were first-generation immi- 
grants; the majority were Ameri- 
can-born of Irish immigrant 
parents. Every baseball fan knows 
Ernest L. Thayer’s Casey At The 
Bat and Grantland Rice’s Casey’s 
Revenge. 

In a region as remote as Iowa 
the Irish helped establish the 
game before the Civil War. A box 
score for a six-game series between 
Dubuque and Davenport in 1878 
indicates that almost all the players 
had Irish names. 





The writer is Professor of 
History and Dean of the 
Graduate School at Western 
Reserve University. An 
authority on immigrant 
groups in the U.S.A., he is 
author of ten books. 











Ten years later, when the Des 
Moines Celts wanted to bolster 
their pitching staff, they brought in 
Bill Fagan, an old, hard-drinking 
Irish pitcher from New York, and 
paid him 225 dollars a month, 

Peter J. (“ Smiling”) Daniels, a 
native of Ireland, was a big-league 
pitcher in the 1890s. Edward C. 
Duffy, born in Ireland in 1844, 
played shortstop for Chicago in 
1871. Anthony Mullane of Cork 
pitched and played the infield a 
decade later. John Joseph Doyle 
was a National League infielder in 
the 1890s. Jimmy Archer, who 
caught for Pittsburgh and Chicago 
in the first two decades of this 
century, was a native of Dublin. 
As late as 1952, of the thirty-four 
men on the roster of the Cleveland 
Indians, representing eighteen 


Condensed from The Irish in America. (Louisiana State University 
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nationalities, the Irish led with 
fourteen. 

Michael J. Kelly (“King 
Kelly”) was the son of an Irish 
immigrant papermaker in Troy, 
New York. “King” played with 
several minor teams and was with 
the Cincinnati Reds when “ Pop ” 
Anson brought him to Chicago, 
where he remained from 1879 to 
1887. 

A big, convivial, hard-to- 
manage Irishman, and a great 
umpire-baiter, Kelly did equally 
well as a catcher, outfielder, or 
shortstop, and led the league in 
batting in 1886. When he was 
sold to Boston in 1887, he was 
known as the “Ten Thousand 
Dollar Beauty ”, but his real claim 
to baseball immortality rests upon 
his feats as a base runner, celebra- 
ted in the popular song, Slide, 
Kelly, Slide. 


In 1888 Kelly published Play 
Ball : Stories of the Diamond. He 
died in 1894. He was appearing in 
a Boston theatre at the time, with 
the London Gaiety Girls, in the 


réle of “Casey at the Bat”. 
Legend has it that when he fell off 
a stretcher during his last illness, 
he remarked with the Irish humour 
that never failed him: “This is 
my last slide.” 

John Joseph  (“ Muggsy”) 
McGraw came from Truxton, New 
Jersey, and was the eldest of an 
Irish family of nine. What little 
education he had he received at 
St. Bonaventure College after he 
had begun his baseball career. He 
was a slight, littl man whose 
aggressiveness made up for lack of 
avoirdupois. 
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BIG-TIME FOOTBALL 
E younger generation of 
Irish has found an outlet for 
its love of sport in college and 
professional footbail. 

Many Catholic schools, 
Notre Dame, Fordham 
Boston College, which are 
attended largely by _ Irish- 
Americans, have emphasised 
“ big-time” football. 

The number of Irish names on 
football rosters from Harvard 
to California is impressive, and 
Irish coaches have been among 
the most successful in the game. 

—Carl Wittke. 


like 
and 


cll nnn re 


McGraw played the infield for 
the Baltimore Orioles before he 
began managing the New York 
Giants in 1902 at the age 
of twenty-nine. “The Little 
Napoleon”, a rough disciplinarian 
and a real master of the game, won 
ten National League pertnants. 

“The Old Roman”, Charles A. 
Comiskey, was the son of an Irish 
immigrant who came to the 
United States with his family in 
the bleak year of 1848. The father 
became a politician in the Irish 
ward of Chicago, and here Charles 
was born. The boy was appren- 
ticed to a plumber, but in 1875, 
at seventeen, he began to play 
third base for Milwaukee. During 
his long career as an active player 
he also pitched and played first 
base. He helped Ban Johnson 
organise the American League and 
was the owner of the Chicago 
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White Sox until his death in 1931. 

The list of big-league managers 
contains such familiar Irish names 
as Pat Moran, Hugh Jennings, Joe 
McCarthy—the stocky Irishman 
from Buffalo who won pennants 
for the Yankees—“Connie” Mack, 
Joe Cronin, Steve O’Neill, and 
many others. 

In Baseball’s Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, New York, there are 
plaques for George (“Mickey”) 
Cochrane, ome of the game’s 
greatest catchers; “Iron Man” 
Joseph Jerome McGinnitty, the 
pitcher; James H. O’Rourke 
(“ Orator Jim”), one of baseball’s 
early heroes, who played behind 
the plate and in the outfield in 
twenty-one major league seasons 
until he was past fifty; Hugh 
Duffy, brilliant outfielder who 
batted .438 im 1894; “ King 


Kelly ” who stole eighty-four bases 
for Boston im 1887; Cornelius 
McGillicuddy, great catcher, mana- 


ger of the hia Athletics 
{sie}, and the game’s “Grand Old 
Man”; Ed Delahunty, one of the 
game’s greatest sluggers; and 


The Call of Duty 
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Roger Patrick Bresnahan, “the 
Duke of Tralee”, battery mate of 
the great pitcher, Christy 

nm, and a manager in the 
National League. 

There have also been famous 
Irishmen im the ramks of the 
“men in blue ” who rule the game. 

America has had several Irish 
baseball clans, but there is none to 
surpass the Delahunty tribe of 
Cleveland. The six sons born to 
James Delahunty and Bridget 
Croke, Irish immigrants, all left 
their mark in the annals of the 
national game. 

Five of the boys played in the 
major leagues; the sixth might have 
done so, and already had been 
drafted by Brooklyn, when he was 
hit by a pitched ball which ended 
his career. 

Big Ed Delahunty, the eldest of 
the tribe, once hit four home runs 
in one game, and was the only 
player who won the batting cham- 
pionship in both the National and 
American e. He batted .408 
for Philadelphia in 1889 and .376 
for Washington in 1902. 


the Post Office can misprint at times. A fellow we 
know, who lives in the Midlands, sent his wife a telegram 

to warn her that he would not be home by his usual train. 
It arrived reading: “ Will be very late. Delayed by my 


cuties at the office.” 
Baiting Him? 


‘Two solemn-visaged old men went fishing in a launch 
im Lough Corrib. For three hours neither of them moved 
a muscle. Then the one up forward became a bit restless. 
“ Confound it, Mick,” grumbled his companion. “ That’s 
the second time ye shifted your feet in twenty minutes. Did 
ye come out here to fish or dance? ” 





In the past har-styles have set off women’s crowning 
(sometimes clowning) glory. Does the future belong to 


The Long and the 


Short of It 


ou can tell a good deal about 
people from the way they do 
their hair. 
Does a man, for instance, favour 
a brisk, military cut? (Conven- 
tional, “ a decent chap”’, perhaps a 
trifle narrowminded.) Does he let 
his hair grow a little long over the 
ears? (Artistic, intelligent, a bit of 
4@ poseur.) That woman’s short, 
meat hair-style shows that she 
wishes to appear respectable and 
unobtrusive, while that girl 
who flaunts shoulder-length curis 
obviously enjoys admiration, 
though perhaps rather indis- 


criminately. 


It is easy to “type” people 
superficially in this way, but if you 
are wise you will realise that 
though you can tell much by a 
hair-style, you can by no means tell 
all, for you are only seeing the face 
which it is wished to present to the 
world. 

This “face” varies tremendously 
from race to race, and from decade 
to decade. Sometimes women wish 
to look weak and clinging, some- 
times bold and upstanding, some- 
times like boys (or even, during the 
period of the “ poodle cut”, like 
little dogs). While the male ideal 
varies less, stili the popular hair- 


Condensed from BP Magazine 
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cut can be designed to look pem- 
pous and impressive, boyish and 
appealing, effeminate, sophisti- 
cated, or even, in the case of some 
savage warriors, frankly terrifying. 

Strangely eno the more en- 
lightened a civilisation becomes, 
the less time it seems to have to 
fiddle with its hair. In the small 
world of the jungle village, where 
housework is crude, and there is 
always a crowd of other women to 
look after the children, there is 
plenty of time to sit down and 
plait the hair in dozens of tiny 
braids, afterwards plastering it 
with mud, rather as we spray it 
with spirit, to keep it in place. 

Different hair styles for married 
and unmarried women are cus- 
tomary among native races, as they 
have been in many lands, during 
many ages. In Greek and Roman 
times, the hair was left loose in 
younger women, while in the case 
of matrons it was bound up in a 
loose Psyche knot, or with 
bandeaux. 

The Roman mother dressed out 
her daughter’s hair in a special 
bridal coiffeur on the morning of 
the wedding, dividing it into six 
strands with a spear, before 
arranging it. The Chinese bride’s 
whole hair-style was altered for- 
ever on her wedding day from the 
bangs on her forehead, signalising 
her girlhood, to the rolled-back 
style, rather like our Western 
Pompadour, which was the prerog- 
ative of married women. 

At one time the dressing of the 
hair was a mark of class or caste as 
well as of marital status. Nowadays 
when any girl can wear a passable 
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reproduction of a film star’s hair- 
style, only the Monk’s tonsure and 
the Ballerina’s bun remain as 
marks of identification—both, it 
may be noted, in _ institutions 
strongly grounded ‘in tradition. 

Rudimentary remains of distin- 
guishing hair styles can still be 
seen, however, in some traditional 
dresses; for example, the black 
ribbon tag worn by the Welsh 
Fusiliers at the back of the collar. 
This was originally a piece of cloth 
intended to prevent the tarry pig- 
tail worn by this regiment from 
soiling the uniform jacket. 

Pigtails for soldiers and sailors 
were introduced for reasons of 
neatness and health at a time when 
most men wore their hair, loose on 
their shoulders; for it was not until 
the reign of Henry VIII that short 
hair for men was introduced. It 
was Henry who granted a special 
charter to the Pollers and Barbers, 
for hair-dressing had already be- 
come a flourishing trade. 

Long hair has, however, often 
been considered the sign of virility, 
as in the story of Samson and 
Delilah. In some religious sects, 
such as the Sikhs, it is forbidden 
for a man to cut his hair, which is 
worn in a bun beneath the turban. 

In England, long hair for men 
returned to favour at the time of 
the Cavaliers, who wore it in con- 
trast to the more Puritanical short 
cut of the Roundheads, but after 
the Stuarts, and through the be- 
wigged era of the Georges, 
shoulder-length hair for men 
gradually fell into disfavour, never 
to return. 

Short hair for women, however, 
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has appeared and re-appeared, 
tossed up from time to time on the 
disturbed eddies of social history, 
for in troubled times a civilisation 
often seems to become perverse 
and to take pleasure in seeing its 
women transformed into boys. 


Lady Caroline Lamb, for in- 
stance, the lover of Byron, wore 
boy’s curls and a page’s costume 
during an era when the morals of 
polite society were notoriously bad, 
and for a short period in the 
naughty °30’s, the Eton crop went 
with long cigarette holders, slave 
bangles, bottle parties and decadent 
jazz. 

Besides being short or long, 
covered or uncovered, hair has also 


taken turns in being drawn over . 


the brow, clustered around it in the 
fashion made famous by Nell 
Gwynne (the originator of today’s 
“bubble” cut), or being drawn 
severely back. 

Within the last thirty years, for 
instance, hair has changed from 
being pressed over the eyebrows 
by a Suzanne Lenglen headband, 
to being swept back without a 
parting, softened only by a few 
wisps of hair at the side of the 
temple. 

Fashions in the colour of hair 
have also appeared and re- 
appeared from time to time, but in 
veges the bias has always been 

or blonde hair, black hair being 


regarded as the sign of an evil 
nature, 

Shakespeare was quite a rarity in 
admiring a “Dark Lady”, while 


to be “low and brown” rather 
than tall and fair has been regarded 
as regrettable by nearly every 


LONG AND THE SHORT OF 
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English novelist from Jane Austen 
to Anthony Trollope. 

Red hair has been admired and 
despised. Queen Elizabeth I was 
found .at the time of her death to 
possess at least eighty wigs, vary- 

ing in colour from auburn to red- 
gold, and many Venetian ladies, in 
an endeavour to get the authentic 
glitter, used to spread their hair 
out in the sun over sheets of 
copper, believing that it would 
then take up the colour of the 
metal. 

Later, red hair came to be 
despised. Sir Walter Elliott, the 
connoisseur of woman’s beauty in 
Persuasion, could not imagine how 
anyone could admire Mrs. Clay, 
since she had red hair—but flam- 
ing locks came back with a swoop 
with Elinor Glyn and her romantic 
green-eyed heroines, though they 
bore with them an aroma of de- 
lightful “ wickedness ” which still 
clings about the red-head. 


Various aids to make the hair 
look longer and thicker have 
always been employed by women, 
long pieces of cloth being plaited 
in to the knee-length braids worn 
in the Middle Ages, while, later, 
from Spain, came the idea of usi 
all kinds of pads, tampons 
wire erections for padding out the 
hair. Chinese women had long 
used such methods to elaborate 
their characteristic hair style, 
which did not change from the 
time of the building of the Great 
Wall until quite recently, when the 
American influence was felt for the 
first time and younger China 
adopted American hair styles and 
clothes. 
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The craze for unnatural and 
over-luxuriant hair-styles really 
reached its peak during the reign 
of the Georges, the powdered wig 
then in vogue, which began as 
quite a gentle and pretty fashion, 
rising in the end to a ridiculous 
height, doorways having to be en- 
larged, and women having to kneel 
in their coaches to make room for 
the absurd erections they balanced 
on their heads. 

Men also wore powder and wigs 
and took great pride in their 
arrangement, but they did not 
aspire to the decoration of the hair 
im the way that women did—one 
beauty of the day (an Admiral’s 
wife) going so far as to wear a ship 
in full sail upon her two-foot wig. 

These fashions were, of course, 
highly insanitary, as once a coiffeur 
was “made” it was considered 
quite natural to leave it untouched 
for days, or even weeks, a wooden 
pillow, hollowed out to hold the 
head-dress, being used at night. 

Capes and bonnets to be worn 
indoors as well as out, now began 
to come into fashion and remained 
until well into the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Modesty and meekness 
were virtues greatly admired, and 
the hair-styles of the period seem 
to reflect this spirit, hair being 
plastered down the sides of the 
face, or worn in the drooping 
spaniel ringlets popularised by the 
beautiful Empress Eugenie. 
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It was not until Edwardian days 
that the great uplift in women’s 
coiffeurs (as well as in women’s 
sphere of influence) took place and 
women’s heads, from being small, 
rounded and drooping, became 
suddenly enormous, erect and 
puffed out like footbalis beneath 
hats which also became larger and 
larger. Hair remained “up” on 
the head right until the advent of 
the bob. 

Where are modern trends lead- 
ing us? Doctors predict that within 
five years the secret of curing bald- 
ness, sought almost as long as the 
Philosopher’s Stone, will have been 
at last discovered, Will this per- 
haps cause a great revival of in- 
terest in hairdressing among older 
men? (The younger male of this 
generation, with his elaborate quiff 
at the front or drake’s tail at the 
back, is already reported to spend 
a very large proportion of his 
pocket-money at the barbers.) 

To us it seems a laughable im- 
possibility that in the future it will 
be the man who prides himself on 
his flowing locks, while the woman 
is close-cropped, but there is no 
end to the mysterious vagaries of 
fashion; and after all, if this did 
actually come about, human beings 
would only be imitating the law 
of the jungle where it is the maie 
who has the splendid mane or the 
gay crest, and the female who is 
plain and dull. 


“ $0 it worries you when your husband talks in his sleep? ” 
“ Yes, doctor—he’s so indistinct.” 


NOTHING makes you look so saintly as sea-sickness. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 





This English county is a Celtic nation ! 


Cornwall 
of the 
Celts 


P. K. O'H. 


T is over 200 years since the 

Cornish language perished as 

the vernacular. Doll Pendeath, 
who died in 1777 at the age of 
mimety-one, was the last native 
speaker of Cornish. 

However, a courageous effort is 
being made to revive the ancient 
Celtic speech and culture. This is 
the work of the Federation of Old 

This movement is the “ Gaelic 
League” of Cornwall, with the 
tome and eagerness and colour of 
the early years of that movement 
in Ireland. Its spirit and 
are best stated in the words of the 
official handbook : 

“ Celtic tradition has . . . given 
us individuality, our own parti- 
cular ways of thought, and music 
of speech; a rich heritage of tradi- 
tional knowledge; an unusual 
popular aptitude for narrative, 
drama and song. There are many, 
many things that are still Cornish, 
yet unless we make some conscious 
effort to keep them alive, in the 
age in which we now live, all these 
are doomed. 


“To save all this Cornishness, 
Old Cornwall Societies, the first 
of which was formed in St. Ives 
in 1920, are now spreading all 
over Cornwall. An Old Cornwall 
Society is not an antiquarian 
society, nor a county folklore 
society, nor a learned society of 
any sort; neither is it an amnti- 
English Celtic society, nor even a 
Cornish social club. Ours is .. . 
at least the first step towards a 
conscious revival of Cornish 
nationality.” 

A great number of the place 
names, as even a casual visitor 
may notice, bear the impress, clear 
and striking, of their Celtic origin. 
Family names also are quite dif- 
ferent from those in other parts of 
England. “ By Tre, Pol and Pen 
you will know the Cornishmen.” 


One of the most popular revi- 
vals of Old Cornwall is the mid- 
summer-eve beacon fire. Members 
of the Society, and others who are 
interested, gather every midsum- 
mereve—St. John’s Day—and 
light beacons on the hilltops with 
appropriate ceremonies, linking 
the whole of Cornwall with a ring 
of fire after the traditional custom 
of their fathers. 

Picturesque figures at these col- 
ourful and impressive gatherings 
are the Cornish bards in their 
robes of blue. The Bardic Order 
also has been revived by the 
Celtic awakening there. 

The affinity of An Kernewek— 
the Cornish language—to the 
Gaelic speech of Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland through the 
Celtic family’s lingual relationship 
is evident from the following 
examples : 
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CorRNISH 
An darras 


THE 


GAELIC 


An doras (the door) 
Bliadhain (year) 
Claidheamh (sword) 
Bean (woman) 
Canadh (to sing) 
Anocht (tonight) 
Ubhall (apple) 

Tir (country, land) 


noun unnua 


cara (friend) is the 
Cornish verb “ to like”, Then in 
phrases there are, for example: 
Bennath Dew genough-why = 
Beannacht Dé leat (the blessing 
of God be with you); Ow ben- 
nath war an chyma = Mo bhean- 
nacht ar an dtigh so (my blessing 
on this house), 

Quite a store of Cornish words 
and turns of speech which have 
survived into the English dialect of 
Cornwall, the local traditional 
sounds, and the remains of folk- 
lore all welded together have 
formed a basis for the rebuilding 
and the restoration of the lan- 
guage. The famed Floral Dance of 
Cornwall is very colourful and 
very lovely. It is a charming and 
delightful sight to watch the 
dancers, old and young, in gay 
procession, dancing through the 
streets of the village or town, in 
and out through the open doors of 
the welcoming houses: a scene 
full of charm and beauty. 

To the Gael sojourning in 
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T a Cornish tea-party it may 
be noticed that not much 
sugar is consumed. There is a 
local tradition to explain this. 
It is said that during those 
dark days of the famine in 
Ireland, many Cornish folk re- 
solved not to use sugar and to 
send the money thus saved for 
the relief of the distressed Irish, 
and the practice thus begun has 
lingered on. 


———— > Xxx] OnIroOmMme 


Cornwall there is that incom- 
municable quality in the atmo- 
sphete which in some strange 
fashion is intimately reminiscent 
of home. Cornwall is at once a 
county in England and a Celtic 
nation. It is in, but not of, Eng- 
land. Indeed, many of the Cornish 
folk still speak of their neighbour- 
ing county of Devon as “ foreign 
parts”; and to them the visiting 
stranger is a foreigner. 

What inspiring names _ these 
Cornish towns and villages bear: _ 
St. Keverne, St. Columb, St. Ert, 
St. Ives, St. Just, St. Austell: like 
tall white candles alight. 

The Cornishman is self-respect- 
ing, kindly and courteous, Like his 
kinsfolk, the Gaels of Ireland, he 
is ready to come “a bit of the 
road ” with one to direct the way. 


ca 


Money doesn’t talk any more: it goes without saying. 


[F you want to be liked, like people for their faults rather 
than for their virtues. It is woman’s secret. 





PERSONALITY 


CAPSULES 





Big Jim 
is 
Seventy Years 
Young 


RMER US. POSTMASTER- 

General James A. Farley and 
chairman of the Coca-Cola Board 
Export Company, recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. 

Big Jim hasn’t changed a bit 
since he got into big-time politics 
as President Roosevelt’s campaign 
manager in 1932. He started his 
day by attending 8 a.m. Mass at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Later he went 
to Haverstraw, N.Y., to the 
cemetery where his mother and 
father are buried and then to pray 
at the grave of his wife Elizabeth 
who died in 1955. 

Big Jim said whenever he goes to 
Valhalla he never forgets to stop 
and pray at Jimmy Walker’s grave, 
and he always places a rose in a 
vase on it. 

Jim is no stranger to Irish 
affairs. He has been a- patron of 
the G.A.A. for the past twenty-five 
years, the Feis, the United Irish 
Counties and many other Irish 
associations in New York. 

—Irish Echo 


Fame—Not Fortune 
LOCAL DOCTOR WAS SHOWING 
me the walls of an eighth-century 


church, when we were hailed by an 
old woman leaning over a stone 
wall. She was dressed in a long 
black dress down to her ankles, and 
an apron. Her face was dark brown 
and weather-beaten, but her brow 
was as Clear as a young girl’s. 
Her name is Maggie Dirrane, 
and she was the star in Robert 
Flaherty’s film masterpiece Man of 
Aran, made twenty-five years ago. 
The wife of an Aran fisherman, 
she achieved fame but not fortune. 
Now nearly blind, she lives in a 
tiny cottage selling the brightly 
patterned belts, known as crios, 
peculiar to the Arans. 
“Now I am alone,” she said, in 
a fresh lively voice with a wonder- 
ful brogue. “I have two daughters 
in America, and a son over there.” 
She pointed to the grey, conical 
mountains of Connemara dimly 
seen across the sea. “ Sometimes 
players come from Dublin to see 
me. I have had a fortunate life.” 
I told her I had made the long 
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climb to Dun Aengus and was glad 
of a rest when I got to the top. 

“Sure, I am ashamed of you, 
sir,” she said. “ Ashamed. I used to 
walk the six miles to Kilronan 
every day. You must be losing the 
use of your legs entirely.” 

Maggie Dirrane laid out her 
belts on the dusty lane, and we 
knelt down, and together selected 
one for me. She showed me the 
native way of tying it on. 

—Brian GARDNER in the Sunday 

Express 


“ The Fairy Tree” 
‘THE GIRL OF JoHN McCorMAck’s 
famous song, The Fairy Tree, 
is now eighty-four. Katie Ryan is 
in St. Patrick’s Hospital, Cashel, 
County Tipperary, where she 
divides her waking hours between 
sittimg up im bed and praying in 
the hospital chapel. 

Her name was made world- 
famous by three peuple, for The 
Fairy Tree was a poem by Miss 
Temple Lane, set to music by Dr. 
Vincent O’Brien, and sung by his 
pupil, John McCormack. — 

The fairy tree of the song, 
which was a place of awe for the 
children of Clogheen, County Tip- 
perary, still stamds as it stood 
when Katie was a child there. 
Katie, it seems, was never afraid of 
the tree, and her fearlessness in- 
spired Temple Lane’s lines: 

“ And Katie Ryan saw there in 
some sweet dream she had, The 
Blessed Son of Mary and all His 

; why should 
they be afraid? When it was from 
the thorn-tree My Crown of 
Thorns was made.” 
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Miss Lane says, “I wrote the 
song when I was in my twenties in 
Clogheen. Katie’s kindly disposi- 
tion merited including her in it.” 

—Sunday Review 


Will His Secret Die ? 
HERE IS ONE WHO HOPES THAT 

James McKenna’s secret will 
not die with him. 

This seventy-nine-years-old far- 
mer, who lives on the slopes of the 
Sperrin Mountains, near Drapers- 
town, County Derry, has a secret 
formula which he inherited from 
am uncle: it is a cure for external 
(not, be it noted, internal) cancer. 

According to the local paper, Mr. 
McKenna’s seven sons and four 
daughters have refused to make 
use of the formula, and he (adopt- 
ing the traditional attitude in such 
matters) refuses to give it to any- 
one outside the family. 

A great pity, because since he 
was eleven years old this farmer has 
been reliewing sufferers from all 
over the North, and beyond. Last 
year alone he is said to have cured 
eighty-three sufferers from external 
cancer. 

—Lim RrorDan in the Irish 
Catholic 


After Twenty-five Years 
AN IRISH WRITER TO WHOM FAME 

came early, but fortune eluded 
him, has heard that an American 
film company, headed by film star 
Marlon Brando, has bought his 
first novel, written nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. 

He is fifty-one-years-old Rearden 
Conner, and his book, Shake 
Hands With the Devil”, will be 





SHE ALWAYS WEARS TWEED 


UMBER One Back-Room Girl of the Irish Theatre, Lady 

Longford, has been described variously. By one writer as a 
figure from a Dutch interior made immortal by Vermeer or Peter 
de Hooch; by yet another writer—Micheal Mac Liammdéir—as “a 
shy, disdainful desert creature . . . being so honest and kind like 
her eyes.” 

1 myself see her as an Epstein bronze of some Wise Woman 
of the East; for pride, pity, and patience—great patience—are ail 
in that face, and immense courage to match her Confucian irony. 

“| always wear Irish tweed,” she says. “ Nowadays there seems 
to be so little time to get into anything else—and partly because 
my husband and | once had a tweed shop. There’s another reason, 


too—perhaps the most important—because Tweed 


is an Irish 


industry which nowadays needs all the support it can get.” 
julia Monks in the “ Irish Press” 
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filmed in Ireland in September. It 
deals with the Black and Tans. 

As a teenager, Conner had first- 
hand experience of “the trouble”, 
which inspired his novel. He went 
to England im 1924, worked as a 
landscape gardener in North Lon- 
don, and wrote the book in Hendon 
Central Public Library. Since then 
he has been a prolific writer, hav- 
ing turned out some sixteen books 
and over 500 short stories. 

A Dubliner, he is a Civil Ser- 
vant working for the Ministry of 
Supply. He is married to Malinka 
Marie Smith, the painter. 

—The Universe 


That Big Break 

DMITTEDLY, I HAVE A SOFT COR- 

ner for Laurie Morton, the young 
Meath girl who made her first pro- 
fessional Dublin appearance in my 
Liffey Lane. 

But visitors to Mosney Camp, 
County Meath, will agree that no 
praise is too high for the actress 
who is contributing so much to the 


success of the Brendan Smith 
Productions season at the popular 
holiday venue. 

“Between radio work and the 
Mosney theatre, I am kept pretty 
busy,” Laurie told me. “ But I wish 
I were busier. The trouble with 
Ireland is that there are too many 
actresses and too few shows.” 

There is every prospect that her 
wish will be fulfilled when certain 
at present hush-hush TV projects 
are launched in the autumn. 

“I have been favourably audi- 
tioned for a series of TV films,” 
says the girl who has proved her- 
self equally at home in television, 
in revue and in the legitimate 
theatre. 

“When I lived at home in 
Athboy, I believed that one good 
Dublin break would mean success. 
Now that I have appeared in a 
dozen successful shows in London 
and Dublin, I realise that the 
‘breaks’ must keep repeating 
themselves.” 

No one is more deserving of 
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breaks than this actress whose 
courage and talent have  sur- 
mounted illness and the vicissitudes 
of the Irish theatre. 
—Maura Laverty in the Empire 
News 


Sunny fFim’s Recipe 
james §E. (Sunny Jim) Friz- 

simmons — “Mr. Fitz” — the 
Irish trainer who has saddied more 
winners than anyone in American 
turf history—has the work habits 
of a Percheron. Awake at 5.30, the 
doughty eighty-three-year-old pads 
into the kitchen of the house in 
Ozone Park, Long Island, where he 
lives during the local racing season, 
and fixes his own breakfast of 
coffee, toast and eggs. 

Afterward his son John (a strip- 
ling of sixty-five) appears and the 
two men drive to the Wheatley 
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Stables to check on the fitness of 
the twenty-five or so thoroughbreds 
he trains. 

By 10.30 he has time to heat up 
some soup in his office at the stable 
cottage. A nap follows, and by 1 
he is usually on his way to Belmont 
or Jamaica to see his entries run. 
Around 5.30, with the day’s racing 
over, he returns home for a simple 
supper and an evening of TV. He 
is in bed at 9. 

A man who has been in racing 
since 1885, Fitzsimmons has a 
simple rule for longevity, “ Keep 
regular hours, eat simple tood, get 
plenty of fresh air and remember 
that humans are inconsistent.” How 
does he feel about retirement? “ Pll 
be around as long as the horses 
think I’m smarter than they are,” 
he answers sharply. 

—New York Times Magazine 


+ 


Greater Things to Come 
How many people fret because they think that the work 
they are doing is a waste of time? But none of us can 
see the future and, provided our work is connected with 
construction of any kind, it is always possible that it may 
help to lead the way to some great success we have never 
dreamed of, either for ourselves or for mankind in general. 
A great writer once said: “The men who build the 
future are those who know that greater things are yet to 
come, and that they themselves will help bring them about.” 


Puzzle : Find the Logic 
MY wife and I were just in time to see our train pulling out 
of the Kingsbridge station. Turning to her, I said : “ If 
it hadn’t taken you so long to get ready, we would have 
caught it.” 
“If you hadn’t hurried me,” she snapped, “ we wouldn’t 
have so long to wait for the next one.” — 





This Donegal woman realised that “ dacent food” was 
more important to a nation than despatches or documents 


SHE WAS PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT’S COOK 


LAVINIA WHITE 


HERE’S been good eating in 

Heaven these six months past, 

ever since Mary Campbell got 
there. The chicken broth has never 
been so celestial, the hash (with 
one poached egg, not two, the Boss 
always insisted) never so heavenly, 
the fancy fixin’s they used to like 
at the “Big House” never so 
ambrosial. 

It is to be hoped that Mary’s 
beloved Boss was there to meet 
her when she arrived, although she 
surely would not have known him 
at first without the braces. Maybe, 
though, they’d let him wear the 
cocky cape that so became him 
and, with his  cigarette-holder 
tilted to the stars, Mary would 
have known. 

Last March, just a month before 
her seventy-sixth birthday, Mary 
Campbell died in the Mary Man- 
ning Walsh Home in New York 
City. She had lived at the Home, 
under the care of the Carmelite 
Sisters, for several years. 

The other residents of the Home 
knew her as a quiet, devout woman 
who was friendly but kept her own 
counsel. The few who felt they 
knew her best, and who perhaps 
remembered another land far away 


and long ago, recognised the lilt of 
Donegal in her speech, and could 
imagine the rosy-cheeked slip of a 
lass she had been when she 
stepped off the boat on a fresh- 
minted morning in 1903 to add 
still another good Irish thread to 
the fabric of American history. 

No, Mary did not have much to 
say, but she played her part in 
American history. A humble part, 
but an important one. This came 
about because Mary was private 
cook for President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt during his critical years 
in the White House. 

Mary was twenty-one years old 
in 1903, and when she came over 
she soon found a berth helping in 
the kitchens of New York’s wealthy 
homes. She served her apprentice- 
ship well, and by the time she was 
a full-fledged cook she had grown 
skilful at turning out fine dishes 
the likes of which were never seen 
back in Donegal. But she never lost 
her hand for the plain fare she 
had known, and few there were 
who could match her hearty soups, 
puddings, and the kind of stew a 
man would lay his ears back for. 

So it was that Mary came to the 
“ Big House ” at Hyde Park, eighty 
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miles up the Hudson River from 
New York City, as cook for Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, F.D.R.’s 
mother. For fifteen years, until 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s death, Mary 
cooked for her, and for the family, 
and for guests who included the 
great of the world—such as King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

We can imagine how much 
F.D.R. relished Mary’s cooking on 
his visits to Hyde Park, because of 
the unhappy food situation at the 
White House. Grace Tully, his 
secretary, gives an amusing account 
of it in her book F.D.R. My Boss. 

When the Roosevelts first went 
to Washington in 1933, Eleanor 
Roosevelt brought Henrietta Nes- 
bitt from Hyde Park to be official 
housekeeper, with two cooks (who 
had been with the family in 
Albany) under her. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who unlike the President and his 
mother had little interest in food, 
used to go over the daily menu 
with Mrs. Nesbitt. But nothing 
could shake Mrs. Nesbitt’s con- 
viction that the proper diet should 
be * plain foods, plainly pre- 
pared 


F.D.R. had to swallow her 

hy as well as her food, 
though he had little liking for 
either. Tempers at the White 
House, as Grace Tully points out, 
when worn thin by the bruising 
ferce of official business, could 
erupt when they encountered an 
umappetising meal—and for weeks, 
months, even years the fare at the 
President’ s table was mot even 
reasonably satisfying. 


When the coffee brought to him 
had a consistently bitter taste, 


THE 


IRISH DIGEST 


F.D.R. had a percolator placed be- 
side his bed, so he could at least 
have decent coffee for breakfast. 

In the late summer of 1944, the 
President was heard to remark to 
his daughter Anna: “I want to be 
elected to a fourth term—so I can 
fire Mrs. Nesbitt.” 

He never did fire her, because 
that was not within the area of his 
responsibility. But after his mother 
died he brought Mary Campbell 
down from Hyde Park, and im- 
stalled her as cook in the family 
kitchen on the top floor of the 
White House. 

Mary warred with the rest of 
the White House management to 
see that the Boss got what he 
wanted. She had help in her pri- 
vate kitchen, of course, but the re- 
sponsibility was all hers. The staff 
of the main kitchen did not take 
kindly to her independent ways, 
but they soon learned that when 
Mary “got her Irish up” it was 
the Boss she was fighting for, and 
the results were quickly and appe- 
tisingly evident on the Presidential 
table. 

F.D.R. usually started his day 
with breakfast in bed, followed by 
a check-up by Dr. McIntire, and a 
session with the morning papers. 
Lunch was rolled in and served at 
his desk. Most often, especially 
after a long tiring day, F.D.R. and 


It is not surprising that we have 


no picture of Mary 
cause hers was a hidden life. But 
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“ I agree with him—the brazen Hollywood hussy ! ” 


—Dublin Opinion 





we know enough about her to give 
a truer picture than any photo- 
graph. Her devotion to her job 
kept her on her feet twelve to four- 
teen hours a day, in a confined 
space, through the years. 

What did she do besides cook? 
She prayed, and she saved her 
money, and she did both for 


priests. 
Her favourite prayer was a 


prayer for priests, and she offered 
her sufferings for thém—from her 
own tired feet to the tart tongues 
of some of those in the White 
House who did not understand that 
“dacent food” is more important 
to a nation than despatches and 
documents. 

She spent little on herself. From 
her savings she set aside just 
enough to take care of her in her 
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last illness and to bury her, so she 
would not be a burden to anyone. 
All the rest she used to educate 
three young men to the priesthood. 

A spare handful of material 
possessions is all Mary left. 

There are two recommendations 
on heavy white paper with “ The 
White House, Washington” en- 
graved in gold at the top, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s spidery signa- 
ture below. The first is dated 
November 4, 1041, when, after her 
mother-in-law’s death but before 
her husband had proposed bring- 
ing Mary to Washington, Mrs. 
Roosevelt rushed to give her a 
warm recommendation. 


The second letter of recom- 
mendation reads: 

“To Whom It May Concern: 

Miss Mary Campbell was first 
with my mother-in-law, Mrs. 

James Roosevelt, for a number 

of years as cook. She has been 

cooking for the President ever 
since my mother-in-law’s death. 

The President enjoyed her cook- 

ing and I can recommend her as 

thoroughly honest and sober. 
Eleanor Roosevelt.” 

The date on this second recom- 
mendation is April 16, 1945—four 
days after F.D.R. collapsed and 
died at his Warm Springs cottage. 


Internal Security 
A NOTICE fixed to the White House desk of Mr. Jim Hagerty, 

President Eisenhower’s press secretary of Irish descent, 
reads: “ It isn’t what you eat that gives you ulcers: it’s what 


eats you.” 
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It was a time of shock and grief, 
and the country already had a new 
President, but Eleanor Roosevelt 
would not let Mary Campbell 
down. 

Besides these, there are three 
yellowed newspaper clippings. One 
is Mrs. Roosevelt’s column My 
Day from 1938, in which she tells 
of taking some soup to a friend in 
the hospital, and writes: “ My 
mother-in-law thinks her cook 
makes the best chicken broth in the 
world.” 


The two other clippings 
announce, simultaneously, the 
arrival of nineteen-year-old King 
Peter of Yugoslavia—and of Mary 
Campbell—at the White House. It 
is mip and tuck: Peter is men- 
tioned first in one clipping, Mary 
in the other. 


Then there are two picture 
postcards and a letter from her 
three priest-sons. 


Mary never did like records. 
The Recording Angel must have 
embarrassed her when he showed 
her page after page with her name 
on top. It is likely that she whisked 
at him whatever passes for an 
apron in Heaven, and said, as she 
always did to cover her confusion 
at a compliment: “Be off with 
you now!” 


—Irish Press 


‘THE reason some husbands don’t help their wives with the 
dishes is that they have to do the whole job by themselves. 





Irish Humorists—No. 4 





Take the Floor 
with 
DIN JOE! 


SHEILA GREENE 


[i a great pleasure, as a journal- 
ist and a spare-time housewife, 

to write about Din Joe, because 
he is the housewife’s best friend. 

His famous show, Take the 
Floor, comes on the air on Sun- 
days at I p.m., just at the time 
when the children are hungry, 
granny is grumpy and the daddy 
is waiting for the pubs to open. 

You’re trying to dish the joint 
with one hand, make gravy with 
another and wondering whether 
you could use your feet to strain 
the vegetables and steam the 
spuds. If only Din Joe was with us 
every Sunday all the year round! 

A small child peeps around the 
kitchen door: “ Mammy, it’s Din 
Joe. il turn the radio up.” Then 
come forth those portentous 
words: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is Din Joe inviting you to lift 
the latch, open the door, come right 
in and Take the Floor!” 

After this the joint dishes itself 
and the spuds and vegetables are 
stowed away in the oven: the 
children are happy, granny begins 
to smile and the daddy decides to 


stay in and ring for a dozen of 
stout, We laugh at the jokes, join 
in the ballads, get sentimental over 
the recitations and attempt to tap 
out a measure with Rory 
O’Connor. 

If that fails we can always rely 
on Din Joe’s dancing lesson with 
its rhyming instructions, by which 
even a centipede could manage to 
shake its legs. 

Din Joe appeals to the young 
and the old, and to the unscphisti- 
cated. His “pest” friend, Joe 
Lynch, has cornered a nice little 
market with the teenagers, and he 
gives them an excellent show. I’m 
ashamed to say that I often 
miss the point of a Lynch joke 
that sends my thirteen-year-old 
daughter rocking ’n’ rolling. Din 
Joe’s homely stuff is within my 
orbit. I know exactly what I’m 
going to get, and I like it. 

How on earth does this plump 
comedian keep up with his jokes— 
a dozen or more in each pro- 
gramme? Well, he tells me that 
people stop him in the street to tell 
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him funny stories and that he ex- 
changes jokes with the American 
Radio System. A joke is a joke all 
the world over. It’s just a question 
of changing the background from 
Kentucky to Cork and rephrasing 
the dialogue a bit. It sounds easy; 
but believe me it isn’t. 

Din Joe claims that his only two 
hobbies are playing go!f and mak- 
ing money. Even as a comedian he 
must be making quite a bit of 
money, because, apart from Take 
the Floor, he has worked for two 
years as a member of various Radio 
Eireann panel games. 

But he does not depend upon 
entertainment for his livelihood. 
He is a salesman by nature and 
choice. I have no doubt that he 
could sell me anything from a 
vacuum-cleaner to a high-powered 
Mercedes—if he thought IF could 
pay for them. 

Denis Fitzgibbon—Din Joe to 
us—was born in 1921 and went to 
Presentation College in his home 
town, Cork. After leaving school 
he trained as an accountant. Later, 
like most Corkmen, he came to 
Dublin, joined a prominent Dublin 
motor company and worked his 
way up from accountant to sales 
manager. Now he has branched out 
on his own. 

But Denis couldn’t stay easy. 
He married fair-haired Emer 
Sharkey and started to raise a 
family, but he still had that itch to 
cash in on his sense of humour. 

He wrote some sketches for 
Dublin’s Theatre Royal, and when 
the public showed they liked them, 
nothing could hold him back. 

In 1949 he started off on a radio 
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A DIN-JOE BRACE 


E not-so-young bride was at 
breakfast sipping her eighth 
cup of tea when she heard the 
bin-man outside. She ran out, 
minus her false teeth, her hair 
still in curlers and her face un- 
made. 
“Am | late for the bin?” she 
inquired. 
The refuse collector took one 
look at her and said: 
“Not at all, Ma’am—jump 
right in.” 


* 


“Dear Din Joe,” wrote a 
listener, “| have taken up 
gardening as a hobby. How can 
| tell a flower from a weed?” 

Replied Din Joe: “Cut them 
all down. The ones that come 
up again are the weeds.” 


COO ®@ 


programme called Din Joe from 
Ballygoleen. Three years later he 
joined Eric Boden in Can You 
Beat It? This was a programme in 
which the Radio Eireann panel 
would try to top tall stories by 
listeners. It was really funny. Din 
Joe excelled, burt still, he wasn’t 
satisfied. 

He collaborated with producer 
Seamus Kavanagh and they worked 
on a pr i that was based on 
the firm belief that we listeners 
wanted Irish songs and stories and 
dancing, provided they were pre- 
sented in a different way. They 
selected their artistes and Take the 
Floor was born. 





TAKE THE FLOOR 


What a team they produced! 
Rory O’Connor, a legend in his 
own lifetime for his polished Irish 
dancing, Eric Benson, one of the 
leading musicians in the entertain- 
ment world, Willie Brady who 
could charm your grandmother out 
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of a tantrum with his lovely voice 
and his guitar, Superintendent 
Moloney with his Garda Céili 
band—and many more, 

Take the Floor had come to 
stay and Din Joe became a 
national institution. 


When Queen Met Queen 
So the life of that dashing Sea-Queen of the West of Ireland, 
Grace O’Malley, is going to be filmed. 

Adventurous, tomboyish, and utterly fearless, she is hardly 
in all respects a model for our womanhood of today. 
Although she did utter a dictum that deserves to be remem- 
bered. “ Women,” she said, “ should marry young, less a 
worse fate befall them.” What, one wonders, would she think 
of the disproportionate number of our marriage-shy bachelors 
if she were living today? 

I hope John Ford, the director, will include the incident 
of her meeting with Queen Elizabeth I. It is certainly worthy 
of some great painter’s canvas. (Indeed, did not Thomas 
Davis include it in his list of Irish historical scenes that 
deserved to come to life at the touch of the artist’s brush?) 

It is not difficult to picture the scene: the haughty, per- 
haps contemptuous, Elizabeth surrounded by her sophisti- 
cated, but wondering, courtiers. The equally haughty sea- 
queen, with a defiant, ’m-as-good-as-you-are expression on 
her lively, weather-rouged face. 

If John Ford does decide to re-enact that scene, he will 
assuredly bring it to palpitating life. u. 


On the Wrong Track 
“JS she really dumb? ” 
“ Dumb? Why she thinks an athletic coach has four 
wheels.” 
“Tl say she’s dumb! How many wheels does it have?” 


“ FAAVE you still got your daughter with you, Mrs. Casey?” 
“No, dear. We had a tiff yesterday and she packed 
up and went back to her husband.” 





Pray fervently that Walt Disney won’t repeat these 
stage-Irish spoutings on the sound-track of his latest film! 


Sure, Darby O’Gill was 
Rale Oirish 


CLANWILLIAM 


b* fre mach in the news is 
a genuine Irishman, Darby 

O’Gill, the tales of whose 
escapades among the “good 
people” so tickled Walt Disney’s 
fancy as to impel him to make 
them the subject of a film. 

Darby O’Gill and the Good 
People, by Herminie Temple, was 
published in New York in 1903. 
Copies are not easy to come by 
now, which is a pity, for its style 
is well worth the attention of all 
students of English; that is, Eng- 
lish as foreign writers know it to 
be spoken in Ireland. My copy, 
given me by an American friend 
a few years ago, is strongly bound 
in green, with shamrocks em- 
bossed all over its covers. The 
brief foreword gives tut a slight 
foretaste of what is t. come. 

“This history sets forth the 
only true account of the adven- 
tures of a daring Tipperaryman, 
Darby O’Gill, among the fairies of 
Sleive-na-mon. These adventures 
were first related to me by Mr. 
Jerry Murtaugh, a reliable car- 
driver, who goes between Kil- 
cuny and Ballinderg. He is a first 


cousin of Darby O’Gill’s own 
mother.” 

According to Mr. Murtaugh, 
who was not only a reliable car- 
driver but also a reliable witness, 
his cousin Darby was the only 
living man who ever went of his 
own free will among the Good 
People, whose abode, “any well- 
learned person in Ireland can tell 
you, is in the hollow heart of the 
great mountain, Sleive-na-mon ”. 

For a long time Darby, who 
lived ferninst this mountain, 
escaped the attintions of these 
Good People, though, they did 
turrible harrum to his neighbours, 
staylin’ pigs, young childher, old 
women, young men, cows and 
churnings of butter; and doing 
other durty worruk as well. 

Then, for some mystarious ray- 
son they soured on Darby, taking 
the eldest of his three foine pigs. 
They came again and again, until 
Darby had not a thing left for the 
Ballinrobe fair, and you may aisily 
amaygin how sore and sorry the 
poor man was, and how Bridget, 
his wife, and the childher carried 
on, with the rint jue, an’ all left 
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SHE PLUMPED FOR “ NEBBY ” 
R those besides Americans who like this mellifluous English 
Herminie Temple has written 294 pages of it, thicker than 
thrayckle and twicet as sweet. As a vayhickle for sayrious discoorse 
it has no aiquil, as the following extract shows : 

“ Half-witted Red Durgan began it be askin’ loud an’ sudden’ of 
the whole company, ‘Who was the greatest man that ever lived 
in the whole worruld?’ 

“ Big Joey Hooligan, the smith, hild out for Julius Sayser, bekase 
Sayser ha@ throunced the widdy woman Clayopathra. Maurteen 
Cavanaugh, the little schoolmaster, stood up for Bonyparte, and 
wanted to fight Dinnis Moriarity for disputin’ agin the Frinchman. 

“ Howsumever, the starter of the rale excitement was ould Mrs. 
Clancy. She said that the greatest man was surely Nebbycodnazer, 
the King of the Jews, who ate grass like a cow and grew fat on it. 


‘Could Julius Sayser or Napoleon Bonyparte do as much?’ 


asked.” 


she 


—Clanwilliam. 
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was to sell his cow Rosie to pay it. 

Rosie was the apple of his eye; 
he admired and rayspected the 
pigs, but he loved Rosie. But on 
the morning Darby went out to 


bring Rosie to the market, bad 
scrans to the hoof was left there 
by them thafes of the worruld of 
fairies. 

But our hayro was a bould 
man, nayther narvous nor con- 
fuged, but able to kape his sinses 
in the hour of nade. He shoved 
his feet into a pair of brogues, put 
his caubeen on his head, gripped 
his blackthorn, trun out his chist, 
and boulted in the direction of 
Sleive-na-mon. He searched the 
mountain all day for an opening, 
he struck the rocks with his black- 
thorn, and hurled thraymendous 
abuse, but the fairies rayfused to 
rayply. 

Luckily on his way home in the 
gloaming he met oul’ Sheelah 
Maguire, the fairy docthor, who 
tipped him off. Obaydient to her 


adwice he hid himself beyant in 
Hagan’s meadow. Sure my 
and indade, at the rising of the 
moon, out from the mountain 
came Rosie, with many ither pixi- 
lated bastes, and started to graze 
but wirrasthrue and ochone! the 
ongrateful craychure turned on 
Darby with her horns aimed at his 
chist! 

Though her ongratichude near 
broke his heart, Darby took hould 
of her tail, which she straightway 
stuck up in the air, stiff as an 
iron bar, and with Darby floating 
horizontally behind, she galloped 
in an onairthly way right into the 
heart of the mountain. 

With the rale blaggards of 
fairies sticking pins in him, pinch- 
ing him, and pulling his whuskers, 
Darby found himself in a huge 
room, tunty toimes the breadth 
and tunty toimes the hoighth of 
the biggest church in the worruld. 

This room was full of little 
people, no higher than your hand, 
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dukes and dukesses, earls and earl- 
esses, and other ginthry. Among 
them were human beings from 
every parish in Ireland, whom 
their people thought they dacintly 
berrid; and who did Darby ray- 
cognise among them but his own 
wife’s sisther, Maureen McGib- 
ney, who was supposed to be in 
her grave this three years. 

There she was, with a green 
mantle which raiched from her 
chowlders to the heels of her purty 
red slippers, an’ she offerin’ to 
intherjuice Darby to ould Brian 
Connors, the King of the Fairies. 
The King, however, with a grand 
shuit of clothes and his goold 
crown on his head, was busy 
playin’ the most mylojus music, 
and everybody was dancing. 

Darby was, of course, the finest 
dancer in all Ireland, having it in 
his blood from his ansisthers, his 
laneyal daysindents; and when he 
took the floor the whole fairy party 
stopped to watch in admiration. 
Darby did eventually mect the 
King, who, apologising for having 
him detained, said, “1 hope we're 
not deprivin’ you.” “Oh no,” 
says Darby, “ no depravity at all!” 

How Darby eventually out- 
witted the fairies, even hemming 
thousands of them in with holly 
bushes, and striking a hard bar- 
gain, is a long story, which, doubt- 
less, the film will tell. it was 


through the help of Maureen 
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McGibney, who tipped him the 
blasphaymous password, that 
Darby secured his raylase and his 
supposedly dead neighbours’. 

It may not have been an entirely 
happy raylase, for when Father 
Cassidy, the Parish Priest, scolded 
Darby for not freeing all the poor 
presoners, Darby hotly replied: 
“Would yer Riverince have me 
let out the Corkonians, the Con- 
naught men and the Fardowns, I 
ask ye? When Mrs. Malowney 
goes home an’ finds that Tim has 
married the Widow Hogan, ye’ll 
say I let out too many, even of this 
parish, I’m thinkin’.” 

Whatsumever the jaynius of 
Misther Disney, it must be the 
ayrnest wish of every mother’s 
sowl in Ojireland that his fillum, 
med by thrue-born Oirish play- 
acthors, will rayvive the grand 
langwidge the Americans love us 
to spake, an’ save it from further 
daytayrayoration. 

If the Towerist Boord wants te 
be aiquil to puttin’ the comeither 
on the dacint wisitors from Ameri- 
why must thrane parsenoll to 

e like Darby O’Gill, to mate 

s comin’ over in our 

a airyplanes. The langwidge is 

a dale aisier picked up than a body 

would amaygin. In fact, if I had a 

kneebreeches, a blackthorn, whis- 

kers, a caubeen, and a dudeen, rd 

now be monsthrous well able te 
talk to the aigar towerists meself. 


SOMETIMES we can’t help feeling that what this country 
needs is fewer people who know what this country needs. 


(QD age is when you pay more attention to pampering your 
wild corns than to sowing your wild oats. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 12 





NELL FLAHERTY’S DRAKE 


T= ballad of the Cavan countryside would seem from internal evidence to be 
at least 100 years old ; but it is probably older. 

In the famous “ Curses of Doneraile ’’ tradition, its perennial popularity is evidenced 
by the fact that it is still quite frequently sung at country gatherings. 





My name it is Nell, quite candid I tell, 

And I live near Cootehill, P'll never deny. 

I had a large drake, the truth for to spake, 

That my grandmother left me and she going to die ; 

He was wholesome and sound and weighed twenty pound, 
The universe round I would rove for his sake. 

Bad luck to the robber, be him drunk or sober, 

That murdered Nell Flaherty’s beautiful drake. 


His neck it was green—then most rare to be seen— 
He was fit for a queen of the highest degree ; 

His body so white that it would you delight, 

He was plump, fat and heavy and brisk as a bee ; 
The dear little fellow, his legs they were yellow, 
He'd fly like a swallow and swim like a hake ; 

But some wicked savage, to grease his white cabbage 
Has murder’d Nell Flaherty’s beautiful drake. 


May his pig never grunt, his dog never hunt, 

That a ghost may him haunt in the dark of the night ; 

May his hew never lay, may his ass never bray, 

And his goat fly away like an ould paper kite ; 

May his cat and her fleas the wretch ever tease, 

And the pinching north breeze make him tremble and shake ; 
May a thirsty pup drink the last sup 

Of the monster that murder'd Nell Flaherty’s drake, — 
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May his pipe never smoke, may his taypot be broke, 
And, to add to the joke, may his kettle not boil ; 

May he twist in his bed till the moment he’s dead, 
May he often be fed on paraffin oil, 

May he swell with the gout, may his grinders fall out, 
May he roar, bawl and shout with a horrid toothache, 
May his temples wear horns, and all his toes corns— 
The monster that murder’d Nell Flaherty’s drake. 


May his spade never dig, may his sow never pig, 

May no one with wit with him ever deal, 

May his door have no latch, may his home have no thatch, 
May his turkey not hatch, may t rats eat his meal, 

May every old fairy from Cork to Dunleary 

Dip him till weary in cowld pond or lake, 

Where the pike and eel will lance the heel 

Of the monster that murder’d Nell Flaherty’s drake. 


May his dog yelp and growl with both hunger and cowld, 
May his wife always scowld till his brain goes astray, 

May the curse of each hag that e’er carried a bag 

Light on the vag. till his beard turns grey, 

May monkeys still bite him, and gorillas affright him, 

And everyone slight him, asleep and awake, 

May weasels still gnaw him, and jackdaws still claw him— 
The monster that murder'd Nell Flaherty’s drake. 


The only good news I have to diffuse 

Is that long Peter Hughes and blind piper Craik 
And big Bob Manson and buck-tooth'd Hanson : 
Each man has a grandson of my beautiful drake ; 
My bird has dozens of nephews and cousins, 
And one I must get, or my heart it will break. 

To keep my mind aisy—or else I'll run crazy— 
This ends the whole song of Nell Flaherty’s drake. 





Why the spoken word is more 
vital than ever 


GOOD LISTENING : 
It’s the Newest Skill 


CORMAC MacGREEVY 


OES “ good listening” refer 
Drie to radio programmes? 
No, this phrase has now 
acquired a semi-technical signifi- 
cance. It means the efficient use 
of hearing—a hitherto neglected 
sense. 

Neglected? Why and how? 

It has been assumed until now 
that the ear could, so to speak, look 
after itself. Our attention has been 
centred upon training the eye. Con- 
sequently, the average adult has 
received six years’ training in the 
skill of reading, but in that of 
listening none at all! 

Surely this is because listening 
is @ natural faculty, whereas read- 
ing is an ability we must acquire? 

Good listening is rare. In com- 
parison with reading, it is less easy 
to listen. With a page of print be- 
fore us we can pause, consider, go 
back over a sentence and, in short, 
proceed at a pace of our own 
choosing. 

But when we listen each winged 
word must be caught as it comes, 
understood and remembered with 
a whole sequence of other. words 
which must register one by one in 
a rapid succession of fugitive sen- 
tences. 


Have we not managed very well 
as listeners, to date? 

That is doubtful—as a typical 
news-story to hand from America 
will iliustrate. In a Long Island 
factory, where they have installed 
a new-type forge, the workmen 
were given verbal instructions on 
how to use it. They all appeared 
to listen with close attention; but 
some fifteen minutes afterwards 
there came a scream. Someone had 
gripped a hot grappling-iron which 
had been hung up on the wrong 
rack—where only cold irons were 
supposed to be, “ Half listening ”, 
in this case, added up to pain and 
serious injury. 

May not the speaker have been 
at fault? 

Possibly. But probably the in- 
structor was both explicit and fully 
articulate. We are too ready to 
blame the speaker in cases of in- 
effectual communication, rather 
than the listener. 

To clarify all this: what exactly 
is listening? 

The O.E.D. defines “ Listen ” 
as “ make effort to hear something; 
hear person speaking with atten- 
tion”. Good listening may be 
taken to mean the ability to under- 





LISTENING “BETWEEN THE LINES” 


RY to anticipate what a person is going to talk about. On the 
basis of what the speaker has already said, the listener should 


ask himself: 
going to make?” 


“What's he trying to get at? What point is he 


Mentally summarise what has been said. What point has the 


speaker made already, if any? 


Weigh the speaker’s evidence. If he gives facts, illustrative stories 


and statistics, ask yourself : 


“Are they accurate? Do they come 


from an unprejudiced source? Am | getting the full picture or is 
he telling me only what will prove his point?” 


—* Think”. 
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stand and retain the meaning of 
what is said. 

Can our modern phase be aptly 
described as an aural era? 

I suppose so. Business depends 
so much upon the spoken word 
that every office has its inter- 
comm. system. We see executives 
reaching sideways to press buttons 
and listen attentively to tinny 
tones from afar. We live in an 


age of head-phoned international 


conferences, summarily-summoned 
jurymen, brainstorming sessions, 


quiz contests, microphones, loud- 


speakers, te tape-recor- 
ders, dictaphones, gramophones, 
wireless and TV. The spoken word 
is still the quickest, cheapest means 
of communication—across a room 
or a continent. 

Is not such an atmosphere of 
talk in itself conducive to good 
listening? 

Evidently not. It would not be 
necessary to switch off, so often, so 
much banality if good listening pre- 
vailed. Even the serious broadcast 
speaker—at election time, for 
instance—seems to feel that he 
must entertai his case 
in kindergarten colours. Broad- 
casting editors specifically ask con- 


tributors to use “ coarse-texture ” 
treatment, vivid, broad effects: 
they know that the average listener 
cannot concentrate. 

Is it possible for anyone to be- 
come a good listener? 

Yes, if he will accept the fact 
that listening is really a developed 
skill, as reading is; but one requir- 
ing greater concentration. They 
are entirely different skills. In 
tests of “ listening capacity ” made 
recently at Minnesota University, 
it was discovered that the average 
person, immediately after listen- 
ing, retained only half of what had 

said. 

Similar tests elsewhere have 
confirmed the need for a new 
attitude among educators. It is 
being realised that the paramount 
attention given to the development 
of reading skill in no way helps 
listening. So a proportion of 
instruction “ by word of mouth” 
will in future be given without 
visual aids, to foster this different 
skill. 

What amount of time is devoted 
by executives to listening? 

The busiest executive spends 
between 40 per cent. and 80 per 
cent. of his time listening to facts, 
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figures, explanations—and excuses. 
For verbal instructions often lead 
to errors. Many businessmen de- 
mand that all umportant messages 
or data shall be laid before them in 
black and white. 

What’s wrong with that, if 
employees can’t or won't take the 
trouble to listen properly? 

We must face the fact that busi- 
ness, and even our entire world, is 
run on verbal messages, data and 
directions. It would be as absurd 
to try running a great industrial 
concern on memos as tO run a 
home that way. 

Communication is the very life 
of business. The man at the helm 
has many ways of making contact 
with his various departments and 
branches, but which way does he 
favour in 90 per cent. of cases? 
The telephone. If his message is 
heard aright, all will be well. The 
same applies to all that is said, by 
one employee to another, from top 
to bottom of the business. 

Allowing that you have a case 
for good listening, what is the 
main mistake made by average 
listeners? 

Failure to think with the 
speaker. The mental attitude of 
the good listener is One of alert 
sympathy; that of the bad listener 
iS passive. 


Race Against Time ? 
“ M¥ last job kept me busy.” 
“ What was that?” 


IT’S THE NEWEST SKILL 79 


Listening can be one of the 
most delightful of mental activi- 
ties. One should not be content 
merely to receive speech like the 
dots and dashes of Morse. Each 
sentence is a pointer to what is m 
the speaker’s mind, and by think- 
ing in step we often can see where 
he’s heading. In this way what is 
being said becomes part of our 
own thinking, is more fully under- 
stood and better retained. 


What is the normal speed of 
speech? 

125 words a minute, unless a 
Corkman is doing the talking! 

And the average rate at which 
we think—in words? 


Something around 500 words a 
minute—four times faster than the 
average person can talk. Notice 
that this gives us plenty of time 
for the mind to wander: and any 
one of those 125 words-a-minute 
may represent a little engine eager 
to be off, with some wayward 
train of thought, taking us far 
from the subject in hand. 

How can one improve listening 
concentration? 

Switch off light entertainment. 
Switch on the speaker who has 
something to say—and listen. It’s 
the best way to learn what “good 
listening ” can mean, in terms of 
mental muscular development. 


“1 was chief assistant to a one-armed tic-tac man.” 
(CHOosE the daughter of a good mother, though her father 


were the devil. 


—Old Irish saying 





Many illustrious families 
boast about their Red Indian 
blood 


Half a Million 


Real Americans 


F. GEORGE KAY 


HE small boy rose from the 

settee in the lounge of a 

luxury apartment in Seattle 
and switched off the TV set. 

“Not a bad Western,” he said. 
“ But didn’t we ever win, pop?” 

His father smiled. “ Quite often, 
son. But as they would say in 
Hollywood, to show it would be 
bad medicine for the white man. 
So we have to lose.” 

Father and son, tall, high cheek- 
boned, and with skin that looked 
as if they had both just come from 
sun-ray treatment, were typical of 
many modern Red Indians. Pure- 
bred Snohomish, the father had 
long since become a prosperous 
business man. 

Most people think of the Ameri- 
can Red Indian as a decadent sur- 
vivor of a long campaign of exter- 
mination in the 18th and roth 
centuries. 

In reality he represents the most 
flourishing and expanding section 
of the nation. When Columbus dis- 
covered America inter-tribal war- 


fare was already depleting the 
aboriginal population, and the best 
estimate of the number of red men 
within the boundaries of what is 
now the U.S.A. is 800,000. But 
over the centuries the terrible 
weapons of white men’s diseases, 
alcohol and guns reduced the num- 
ber to fewer than 240,000 sixty 
years ago. 

Since then protection and wel- 
fare services have brought this 
figure up to 500,000. Half of them 
are under twenty years of age, so 
that the present high birthrate of 
32°I per 1,000, compared with 
24°5 for the American nation as a 
whole, is likely to increase still 
more. There should be 750,000 
Red Indians in twenty years’ time. 

A belief still persists that the 
tribes are more or less confined to 
reservations where they can play at 
being primitive hunters and dress 
up as warriors so long as they con- 
fine their warlike activities to danc- 
ing and mock fights. 

These humiliating conditions 
certainly existed when “Red 
Man” was a term describing 
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treachery, viciousness and insidi- 
ous murder. But for the past thirty 
years or so a Red Indian has had 
every privilege of the child of white 
American parents, and far more 
than many white immigrants. 

He has been a full American 
citizen since 1924, and can come 
and go as he pleases. He is not 
treated as a fragile freak, and must 
earn his livelihood like anyone else, 
although some tribes still benefit 
financially from peace treaties. He 
enjoys, moreover, the same social 
security benefits in respect of old 
age, blindness and physical in- 
capacity, dependent children as 
any other American. Indeed, he 
gains to some extent over his 
fellow citizens in that tax-free land 
is his by right, while others have 
to buy it and pay dues on it. 

The trend to adopt the white 
man’s ways may eventually bring 
about the end of the American 
Indian as an individual. He will 
drift into city life and intermarry. 
There is virtually no colour-bar; 
many illustrious families in the 
States boast about the Red Indian 
blood in their veins. 

Some tribes, however, are fight- 
ing white men’s education, religion 
and culture tooth and nail, notably 
the Seminoles of Florida, who 
paradoxically did not exist as 
a tribe before the American 
Revolution. The Seminoles evolved 
from the survivors of the Creek, 
Hitchiti and Yucki tribes, who re- 
treated to the swamps of Florida 
and are even today technically at 
war with the United States, for no 
peace treaty has ever been signed. 
The arrival of slaves, including 
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BAFFLED THE NAZIS 


HE last war gave the biggest 

spur to the red man to 
adopt the paleface way of life. 
He was liable to conscription 
like all other men in his age 
group, and many Indians be- 
came army signallers. 

After the war, in Nazi intel- 
ligence headquarters in Berlin 
bulky files were discovered con- 
taining the attempts of German 
code experts to break the 
mysterious spoken cypher used 
by American mobile columns in 
Italy and France. 

The reports stated that the 
code was unbreakable. All that 
had occurred was that Navahos 
and Seminoles had talked to one 
another in their own languages. 

—F. George Kay. 
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negroes, have spoiled the purity of 
the tribe. 

Some tribes have grown ex- 
tremely wealthy from the value of 
their land. Recently, the Navahos 
in Arizona received 33,000,000 
dollars for the lease of oil fields in 
their reservation. By tribal custom 
this fortune should really be shared 
out equally among the 80,000 
Navahos involved. It is being used 
for education and agricultural 
development. 

Yet the Navahos are quite well 
off. They are ready to work on 
white farms at harvest time and 
even do labouring jobs on the rail- 
ways. But they adopt only what 
they want from the white man and 
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obstinately reject anything that 
goes against tribal custom. They 
still live in the hogan of their 
ancestors—a circular log or stone 
hut—and the women still carry 
their children about on cradle 
boards. 

Possibly the Navahos flourish 
because their women run the tribal 
life—a characteristic of Red 
Indians. In the tribe are sixty 
clans, with a woman the most im- 
portant figurehead in each. 

No marriage between members 
of the same clan is permitted, and 
the bridegroom always joins his 
wife’s clan, living at first with her 
in his mother-in-law’s hogan. All 
property belongs to the wife and is 
passed down through the eldest 
daughter. Major decisions depend 
on the oldest woman in the clan or 
family. 

Many Americans who believe 
that it would be tragic for the red 
man to be absorbed into the towns 
see a great opportunity in the fos- 
tering of their ancient crafts and 
industries. Thus the Pueblos of 
New Mexico, who have rejected 
piped water and electricity so that 
they can maintain their ancient 
ways, afe prospering with silver 
ornaments, pottery and weaving for 
the tourist trade. Unfortunately, 
they tend to content themselves 
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with tawdry, trashy things, re- 
garding these as good enough for 
anyone outside the tribe. 

The Navahos make delightful 
children’s furniture painted with 
traditional designs, and on several 
reservations hand-woven garments 
are produced. But none of them 
takes kindly to regular daily chores 
beyond the needs of his own clan, 
and the only way to make the fac- 
tories pay is to lease them to white 
managers who can cajole or disci- 
pline the workers, 

It looks, indeed, as if the Red 
Indian is determined to survive as 
himself ‘a a land of technology and 
mass-production. Smallpox, which 
destroyed one-third of the Crows 
and tens of thousands of Blackfeet 
a century ago, has gone, thanks to 
the white i2an’s magic needle. 
Spirit-drinking remains a menace, 
but no longer kills on the scale 
that virtually extinguished the 
Delawares. 

Now the white man is no longer 
an enemy—even if they do keep 
him at arm’s length as a stranger. 
He has much to offer in alleviation 
of his past sins towards a people 
driven to war and bestiality by 
changes that terrified them. Per- 
haps the existence today of 500,000 
healthy, happy Indians is a mea- 
sure of his desire to erase the past. 


good luck in meeting a black cat really depends on 
whether you’re a man or a mouse. 


“ HJow old are you, little girl?” asked the bus conductor. 
“If the C.LE. doesn’t mind,” r-plied the little girl, 

“Td prefer to pay full fare and keep wy vital statistics to 

myself.” 





Her old-fashioned remedies read like a 
poet’s book of herbs 


How Granny 
Cured Her 


Corns 


E. K. 


RANDMOTHER liked allitera- 

tion. She lists coughs, colds, 

chilblains, chaps—and even 
corns—as accompaniments of win- 
ter weather. The corns, she says, 
“sting and pinch worse in cold, 
frosty periods than in - warmer, 
wetter weather.” 

Her cough mixture, which she 
says is almost miraculous, is: A 
half pound of honey, two ounces 
flaxseed, two leaves of the mullein 
—_ one stick of the angelica 


i boil the mullein leaves in a 
half-pint of new milk until very 
tender. Then take up and mash. 
Leave cool. Take your honey and 
pour over it. The flaxseed (which 
must have been steeping in cold 
water for twenty-four hours) is 
next simmered gently in the same 
water (one cup full) and, when 
soft, taken up and_ strained 
through old muslin, and the liquid 
therefrom poured over the honey, 
etc. 

The stick of angelica herb is 
placed in the mixture and one 


smail nutmeg is grated finely into 
it. The mixture is now boiled 
quickly again, strained and bottled, 
One tablespoonful in a wineglass 
of warm water to be taken after 
meals and at bedtime. 

For a feverish cold, she recom- 
mends the following :— 

One ounce flowers of sulphur, 
One ounce of cream of tartar. One 
half-ounce powdered rhubarb, 
One half nutmeg. Half-pound 
brown sugar. Quarter-pound of 
honey. A sprig of hyssop. 

Grate the nutmeg very finely, 
and chop hyssop. Mix with the 
honey. Put in brown sugar and 
simmer for a few minutes. Then 
strain. Now mix in the dry 
ingredients. Stir well and bottle. 
Two tablespoons in a little hot 
water, taken at bedtime. 

For chilblains, she says, “ there 
is nothing to beat the prevention 
of them,” as, if people eat plenty 
of fats, and drink cream and milk, 
and “always wear wool next the 
skin, or better still, red flannel!” 
She says there is a cure in the 
scarlet dye used in dyeing sheep’s 
wool; it seems there would be no 
such thing as chilblains if we all 
took to the good old red flannel 
petticoat! If we are silly enough 
to get chilblains, from allowing 
ourselves and our poor children to 
get “blue with the cold ”, this is 
her remedy: 

One ounce of beeswax, two 
ounces of olive oil, one teaspoonful 
of paraffin oil. 

“Put those into a stone jam jar 
and place the jar in a small sauce- 
pan of boiling water. When the 
mixture is liquid put it to cool, 
and cover. Rub the ointment to 
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the chilblains three times a day, 
and keep a piece of clean old linen 
tied over them. The chilblains will 
soon disappear.” 

But if you have allowed things 
to go so far that the skin has 
broken you must apply a poultice 
in case there is any festering. The 
poultice is made by taking a small 
white turnip, which you must 
wash very well. Bake it in the oven 
till tender. Then mash, after re- 
moving the outer part. Mix it with 
a very finely grated raw potato, 
and a tablespoonful of olive oil. 
Apply enough to cover the part, 
using hot, just like a bread poul- 
tice, and always taking care that 
your linen scraps are old, and 
scrupulously clean. 

For chaps on the lips she uses 


$: 
“Fresh butter mixed with olive 


oil and glycerine; boiled aad 
potted it makes a very soothing 
ointment.” 

And for chapped hands: 

“One ounce groundsel flowers. 
One ounce hog’s lard. Boil to- 
gether. When boiling, put in the 
juice of two cups full of elder 
flowers. Boil again, and cool 


The Plain Truth 
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quickly. Keep in china (or glass) 
pots, and use twice a day.” 

“Take a stmp of bark off the 
willow tree and burn to ashes. 
Have about two ounces of those 
fine ashes and moisten to a paste, 
obtained by squeezing the juice 
from a handful of pennywort 
leaves. This is the simplest and 
best of all corn cures. Many 
people suffer agonies from the 
pinches of those vile little forma- 
tions, and on every old wall they 
see those juicy little pennywort 
(some folk call them ‘ money- 
wort”) leaves. Then there is no 
need to travel far for willow trees. 
The cure is at hand, but still we 
suffer and won’t use it.” 

I cannot resist quoting one of 
her wart cures :— 

“Take a bag of small stones 
(according to the number of warts) 
and drop at a crossroads. Return 
home and moisten all the warts 
with white vinegar. Walk to the 
spot every morning fasting, and 
when you find the stones are gone 
you will find your warts will go 
too, Until the stones go, you must 
take the morning walk, and keep 
using the vinegar.” 


“| NEVER could understand why a fine, strapping lad like 
Fohnnie should marry a plain-looking woman twenty 


years his senior.” 


“When you want bank-notes you don’t look at their 


dates.” 


Purine his lifetime, John McCormack, the great Irish 

tenor, made 550 phonograph records. A Philadelphia 
priest, Fr. James McDonald, has 525 of these McCormack 
records. This is the world’s largest collectivn of such discs. 


—Columba. 





The English-born Father of Gypsy Literature tells of 
adventurous days on horseback 


I Learned My Horsemanship 
in Tipperary 


GEORGE BORROW (1803-’81) 


T came to pass that, as I was 
} bien a by the door of the 

barrack stable [in Templemore, 
County Tipperary], one of the 
grooms came out to me, saying, 
“I say, young gentleman, I wish 
you would give the cob a breathing 
this fine morning.” 

“ Why do you wish me to mount 
him?” said I; “you know he is 
dangerous. I saw him fling you off 
his back only a few days ago.” 

“Why, that’s the very thing, 
master. I'd rather see anybody on 
his back than myself; he does not 
like me; but, to them he does, he 
can be as gentle as a lamb.” 

“ But suppose,” said I, “ that he 
should not like me?” 

“We shall soon see that, 
master,” said the groom; “and if 
so be he shows temper, I will be 
the first to tell you to get down. 
But there’s no fear of that; you 
have never angered or insulted 
him.” 

The cob was led forth; what a 
tremendous creature! I had fre- 
quently seen him before, and won- 
dered at him; he was barely fifteen 
hands, but he had the girth of a 


metropolitan dray-horse; his head 
was small in comparison with his 
immense neck, which curved down 
nobly to his wide back: his chest 
was broad and fine, and his 
shoulders models of symmetry and 
strength; he stood well and power- 
fully upon his legs, which were 
somewhat short. In a word, he was 
a gallant specimen of the genuine 
Irish cob, a species at one time 
not uncommon, but at the present 
day nearly extinct. 

“ There!” said the 
looked at him, -admiringly, 
half-sorrowfully, “with sixteen 
stone on his back, he’ll trot four- 
teen miles in one hour, with your 
nine stone, some two and a half 
more, ay, and clear a six-foot wail 
at the cad of it.” 

“Burt,” said I, “where’s the 
saddle?” 

“Never mind the saddle; if you 
are ever to be a frank rider, you 
must begin without a saddle; be- 
sides, if he felt a saddle, he would 
think you don’t trust him, and 
leave you to yourself. Now, before 
you mount, make his acquaintance 
—see there, how he kisses you and 


oom, as he 
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licks your face, and see how he 
lifts his foot; that’s to shake hands. 
Mind what I tell you—leave it all 
to him.” 

Off went the cob at a slow and 
gentle trot; too fast, however, for 
so inexperienced a rider. I soon 
felt myself sliding off; the animal 
perceived it too, and instantly 
stood stone still till I had righted 
myself; and now the groom came 
up: “When you feel yourself 
going,” said he, “‘ don’t lay hold of 
the mane, that’s no use; mane 
never yet saved man from falling, 
no more than straw from drown- 
ing; it’s his sides you must cling 
to with your calves and feet, till 
you learn to balance yourself. 
That’s it, now abroad with you; Fil 
bet my comrade a pot of beer that 
you'll be a regular rough rider by 
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the time you come back.” 

And so it proved; I followed the 
directions of the groom, and the 
cob gave me every assistance. How 


easy is riding, after the first 
timidity is got over, to supple and 
youthful limbs; and there is no 
second fear. The creature soon 
found that the nerves of his rider 
were in proper tone. Turning his 
head round he made a kind 
of whining noise, flung out a little 
foam, and set off. 

In less than two hours I had 
made the circuit of the Devil’s 
Mountain, and was returning along 
the road, bathed with perspiration, 
but screaming with delight; the 
cub laughing in his equine way, 
scattering foam and pebbles to the 
left and right, and trotting at the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

Oh, that first ride!—most truly 
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it was an epoch in my existence; 
and I still look back to it with 
feelings of longing and regret. 
People may talk of first love—it is 
a very agreeable event, I dare say 
—but give me the flush, and 
triumph, and glorious sweat of a 
first ride, like mine on the mighty 
cob! My whole frame was shaken, 
it is true; and during one long 
week I could hardly move foot or 
hand; but what of that? By that 
one trial I had become free, as I 
may say, of the whole equine 
species. No more fatigue, no more 
stiffness of joints, after that first 
ride round the Devil’s Hill on the 
cob. 

Oh, that Irish cob!—may the 
sod lie lightly over the bones of 
the strongest, speediest, and most 
gallant of its kind! Oh! the days 
when, issuing from the barrack- 
gate of Templemore, we com- 
menced our hurry-skurry just as 
inclination led—now across the 
fields—direct over stone walls and 
running brooks—mere pastimes for 
the cob!—sometimes along the 
road to Thurles and Holy Cross, 
even to distant Cahir!—what was 
distance to the cob? 

It was thus that the passion for 
the equine race was first awakened 
within me—a passion which has 
been rather on the increase than 
diminishing. 

I much question whether philo- 
logy, or the passion for languages, 
requires so little of an apology as 
the love for horses. It has been 
said, I believe, that the more lan- 
guages a man speaks, the more a 
man he is; which is very true, pro- 
vided he acquires languages as a 
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medium for becoming acquainted 
with the thoughts and feelings of 
the various sections into which the 
human race is divided; but, in 
that case, he should rather be 
termed a philosopher than a philo- 
logist—between which two the 
difference is wide indeed! 

An individual may speak and 
read a dozen languages, and yet 
be an exceedingly poor creature, 
scarcely half a man; and the pur- 
suit of tongues for their own sake, 
and the mere satisfaction of acquir- 
ing them, surely argues an intellect 
of a very low order; a mind dis- 
posed to be satisfied with mean 
and grovelling things; taking more 
pleasure in the trumpery casket 
than in the precious treasure which 
it contains, in the pursuit of words 
than in the acquisition of ideas. 

I cannot help thinking that it 
was fortunate for myself, who ong 
to a certain extent, a philol 
that with me the B ca of - 
guages has been always modified 
by the love of horses; for scarcely 
had I turned my mind to the 
former, when I also mounted the 
wild cob, and hurried forth in the 
direction of the Devil’s Hill, scat- 
tering dust and flint-stones on 
every side; that ride, amongst 
other things, taught me that a lad 
with thews and sinews was inten- 
ded by nature for something better 
than mere word-culling. 

On a certain day I had been out 
on an excursion, In a cross-road, 
at some distance from the Satanic 
hill, the animal which I rode cast 
a shoe. By good luck a small village 
was at hand, at the entrance of 
which was a large shed, from 
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which proceeded a most furiouf 
noise of hammering. Leading th¢ 
cob by the bridle, I entered boldly, 
“Shoe this horse, and do it 
quickly, a gough (a ghabha),” said 
I to a wild, grimy figure of a man, 
whom I found alone, fashioning a 
piece of iron. 

“ Arrigod yuit?” said the fellow, 
desisting from his work, and star- 
ing at me. 

“O yes, I have money,” said I, 
“ and of the best,” and I pulled out 
an English shilling. 

“Tabhair chugam?” said the 
smith, stretching out his grimy 
hand. 

“No, I shan’t,” said I; “ some 
people are glad to get their money 
when their work is done.” 


The fellow hammered a little 
longer, and then proceeded to shoe 
the cob, after having first surveyed 
it with attention. He performed 
his job rather roughly; by the time 
the work was done, the creature 
was in a state of high excitement, 
and plunged and tore. The smith 
stood at a short distance, seeming 
to enjoy the irritation of the 
animal, and showing, in a remark- 
able manner, a huge fang, which 
projected from the under-jaw of a 
very wry mouth. 

“You deserve better handling,” 
said I, as I went up to the cob and 
fondled it; whereupon it whinnied, 
and attempted to touch my face 
with its nose. 

“Are ye not afraid of that 
beast?” said the smith, showing his 
fang. “Arrah, it’s vicious he 
looks!” 

“Tt’s at you, then!—J don’ 
fear him,” and thereupon I passed 
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under the horse, between his hind 
legs. 

“And is that all you can do, 
agrah?” said the smith. 

“No,” said I, “I can ride him.” 

“Ye can ride him, and what 
else, agrah?” 

“TI can leap him over a six-foot 
wall,” said I. 

“ Over a wall, and what more, 
agrah?” 

“ Nothing more,” said I; “ what 
more would you have?” 

“Can you do this, agrah?” said 
the smith; and he uttered a word 
which I had never heard before, 
in a sharp, pungent tone. The 
effect upon myself was somewhat 
extraordinary, a strange thrill ran 
through me; but with regard to the 
cob it was terrible; the animal 
forthwith became like one mad, 
and reared and kicked with the 
utmost desperation. 

“Can you do that, agrah?” said 
the smith. 

“ What is it?” said I, retreating. 
“T never saw the horse so before.” 


A Civilised Answer 
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“Go between his legs, agrah,” 
said the smith, “ his hinder legs,” 
and he again showed his fang. 

“I dare not,” said I, “ he would 
kill me.” 

“He would kill ye! And how do 
you know that, agrah?” 

“I feel he would,” 
“ something tells me so.” 

“And it tells ye truth, agrah; 
but it’s a fine beast, and it’s a pity 
to see him in such a state: Is agam 
an’t leigeas ”—and here he uttered 
another word in a voice singularly 
modified, but sweet and almost 
plaintive; the effect of it was as 
instantaneous as that of the other, 
but how different!—the animal 
lost all its fury, and became at once 
calm and gentle. 

The smith went up to it, coaxed 
and patted it, making use of 
various sounds of equal endear- 
ment, then turning to me, and 
holdin out bre more the grimy 

a ie of “ And now ye will 
~? pba me the Sassanach ten 
pence, agrah?” 


said I; 


JN the days of the classical Chinese civilisation, it was good 
manners to answer the question, “ How do you do?” not 
in the complacent Western fashion with a “ Very well, thank 


you,” 


but by saying “I am trying to remedy some ‘of my 


many grave defects, but so far without success.” 

This was a highly civilised answer, because it recognised 
the supremacy of moral over physical health, as well as re- 
cognising that humility makes men bearable to one another. 


—D.W. in The Tablet 


[F you chase two hares, both will escape you. 
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Giving evidence in court needn’t 
be an ordeal 


And Nothing 
but the 
Truth 


G. M., 


—— lh lon ®e 


AVE you ever gone into court, 
Heiter willingly or on sub- 

peena, and sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth? 

There are many people who 
would prefer a spell in the dentist’s 
chair to what they regard as the 
ordeal of the witness-box. The 
attitude is, on the whole, unjusti- 
fied. 

Ordinarily, the giving of evi- 
dence involves no greater strain 
than that occasioned in getting 
measured for a suit or choosing 
material for a dance frock. Judges 
and legal practitioners are gener- 
ally helpful and considerate. If and 
when they rebuke witnesses there 
is usually a sound reason for it. 

Some witnesses seem to find it 
next to impossible to avoid giving 
hearsay evidence, which, of course, 
is inadmissible, the time-honoured 
expression being “what the sol- 
dier said is not evidence”. Some 
witnesses are too communicative; 
others too reserved. Again, there 


are people who adopt such a cock- 
sure attitude in giving their direct 
testimony that they really are 
“asking for it” at the hands of 
cross-examining counsel; and they 
generally “ get it”. 

Most lawyers will tell you that 
men are better witnesses than 
women, advancing the opinion that 
men are more logical, more col- 
lected and less inclined to exag- 
gerate. Incidentally, lawyers them- 
selves often don’t make good wit- 
nesses. The reason is that they be- 
come so conscientious about con- 
veying a true picture of events that 
their testimony is clouded with un- 
necessary detail. 

Comical modes of expression 
have been used from time to time 
by persons called upon to testify 
in the Dublin courts. 

“He crossed the road ‘ slantin- 
dicularly ’, your worship,” said a 
buxom matron on one occasion. 

Having described an impending 
impact between a motor-car and a 
refuse vehicle, another good lady 
added: “ And the next thing I saw 
was I heard a bang.” 

And surely the good woman who 
occupied a certain “ back drawing- 
room” in Dublin’s O’Caseyland 
exaggerated slightly when she said 
of her erring husband: “ He gave 
me two black eyes in the morning, 
and two more when he came home 
from work.” 

“ What do you expect your hus- 
band to do?” asked a solicitor on 
another occasion, cross-examining 
a complaining wife. 

Came the reply: “If he’d give 
me his wages and keep away from 
the house [’'d never miss him.” 

“Am I bound to answer that 
question?” appealed a young 
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woman to the Bench, when asked 
im cross-examination what her age 
was. 

The Justice muttered something 
about women being “ very touchy 
about telling their ages, especially 
after they pass twenty-one ”, and 
seemed about to offer a suggestion 
when the fair one’s solicitor inter- 
posed the remark, “She’s aged 
twenty-one and upwards.” It was 
left at that. 

Asked in the Dublin Circuit 
Court one day what she worked at, 
a smartly-dressed girl raised pen- 
cilled eyebrows and replied with 
hauteur, “I don’t work; my 
father’s a cooper.” 

The Bench imvariably listens 
sympathetically to excuses made on 
behalf of absent witnesses. A 
Dublin solicitor caused merriment 
one day by remarking that his 

was a “omne-horse dairy- 
man ” and could not attend at the 
appointed hour. On another occa- 
sion a solicitor requested a short 
adjournment of his case, stating 
that his witnesses had to come 
from Cork. 

“Cork! ” exclaimed the occu- 
pant of the Bench, “and what has 
delayed them im reaching Dub- 
fin? ”’—hinting at the familiar joke 
about Corkonians. 

The unwillingness of many 
spectators of road accidents to 
offer their names and addresses to 
the parties involved in the event 
of litigation is due sometimes to a 
dread of the limelight, and 
sometimes to a feeling that a 
lot of their time may be wasted in 
attending court. Even more 
present to their minds, however, 
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THE HEIGHT OF IT 

EADING the witness up the 

garden path can be just as 
effective as more aggressive 
methods. 

A youth of eighteen sued a 
transport company for damages 
for an injury he had received in 
an accident caused by one of 
their bus drivers. He claimed 
that his arm had been so badly 
injured that he could not raise 
it higher than his shoulder. 

Cross-examining counsel invi- 
ted him to show the court just 
how high he could raise the in- 
jured limb. With groans of pain 
the lad feebly got his arm up as 
high as his shoulder. 

“How sad,” said counsel 
sympathetically. “ And now per- 
haps you would show us how 
high you could raise it before 
you had this terrible accident?” 

Unsuspectingty, the boy raised 
his arm high above his head. 


ennunnnnonnn some 


is the possibility of having to face 
a gruelling cross-examination. 

I once heard a lawyer say that 
cross-examination would cease to 
be a bugbear if witnesses ceased 
to adopt a self-defensive attitude, 
as if they had something to hide 
and were determined not to be 
caught napping. I have heard 
hundreds of witnesses tell clear 
and convincing stories in giving 
direct evidence, but on being 
cross-examined they became ner- 
vous and evasive. 
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A busy lawyer is, or ought to 
be, something of a psychologist, 
and “sizes up” the person in the 
box before deciding his method 
of approach in cross-examination. 
But no matter what the method of 
approach, the surest shield of the 
witness is to hold to a frank and 
open attitude throughout, to 
answer the questions put to him 
as best he can, and to avoid 
personal comments or opinions. 

Under the heading of “ expert 
witnesses” are classified profes- 
sional men, such as doctors, 
architects, engineers, professors, 
scientists and so forth. It often 
happens that the evidence of an 
expert on this that, or the other 
differs diametrically from _ that 


Stupid’s Darts 


given by his colleague on the other 
side of the case—and this is where 
the ordinary common sense of the 
twelve jurymen (if the issue is 
being tried by a jury) gets to work. 

A sore point with judges and 
jurors in Dublin is that witnesses, 
as a rule, do not speak up. I have 
often seen jurors crane forward, 
hands cupped behind their ears, in 
an effort to catch the words of the 
occupant of the witness box. 

Even famous lawyers sometimes 
stand rebuked for their inaudi- 
bility—when they come to speak 
from the witness-box. In Dublin, 
a learned judge, giving evidence 
from “the box”, was asked by 
his colleague on the bench, “ Will 
the witness please speak up? ” 


READING that a well-known “ skiffler”—owing, no doubt, 

to the arduous nature of his calling and the intense study 
and concentration required—had to consult a psychiatrist 
before becoming engaged, I asked that well-known authority 
on affairs of the heart, the romantic Signor So-So, for his 
views on the matter. 

“If he was not well, why did he consult a sick-iatrist? ” 
he asked. I tried to explain that a psychiatrist is a doctor 
who endeavours to soothe and heal a troubled mind. 

“But if his heart had been struck by one of Stupid’s 
darts,” said So-So, “ no doctor could ever half-sole and heel 
him. If I were his untended I should take grave uxbridge at 
this insult; and yet, of course, it has often been said the 
cause of true love never did run smooge.” 

—TeEp KAVANAGH in The Universe 


Yes, Cure Him! 

A FAMOUS psychiatrist conducting a university course in 
psycho-pathology was asked by a student, “ Doctor, 

you've told us about the abnormal person and his behaviour 


—but what about the normal person?” 
“ When we find him,” replied the psychiatrist, “ we cure 
him.” 





The Irish grew to trust them 
more than their own chief- 
tains 


Geraldines 
Ruled Ireland 


BRIAN FITZGERALD 


HO ruled Ireland from the 
Norman Conquest to Tudor 
times? Nominally the Kings 
of England as Lords of Ireland 
were paramount. But in fact the 
four provinces were ruled by the 


great Norman-Irish families and 
the Irish clans. 

Of the Norman-Irish families 
the Geraldines were incontestably 
the greatest. The FitzGeralds, 
originally the Gherardini, came 
from Florence, and thence via 
Wales into Ireland as the vanguard 
of the Norman invasion. 

In 1169 Maurice FitzGerald 
landed at Bannow Bay on the 
south Wexford coast at the head 
of a few mail-clad Norman knights 
and archers. From Maurice’s line 
sprang the great Geraldine clan— 
the Earls of Kildare and Desmond 
and their offshoots, the Knights of 
Kerry, the White Knights and the 
Knights of Glin. 

The Geraldines all but divided 
southern Ireland between them. In 


Leinster the FitzGerald Earl of 
Kildare ruled the fertile plains 
from the Liffey to the Barrow. In 
Munster the FitzGerald Earl of 
Desmond ruled territories that 
stretched from the mouth of the 
Shannon to beyond the mouth of 
the Blackwater. Between the two 
great Geraldine families lay the 
territory of the Butler Earl of 
Ormond, with whom _ the 
FitzGeralds were constantly at war. 


All over Ireland FitzGerald 
castles stand, tall, ivy-covered 
towers in ruins. Maynooth, Co. 
Kildare, is the oldest of these 
castles; indeed it is the oldest of 
all Norman castles in Ireland. 

Founded by Maurice the in- 
vader at the end of the twelfth 
century, for nearly 400 years it 
withstood the sporadic rebellions 
of turbulent natives and the more 
persistent attempts at domination 
by the kings of England. The mas- 
sive keep and fine gate-tower, dat- 
ing probably from the early thir- 
teenth century, are now all that is 
left of the Geraldine stronghold. 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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White Castle and Woodstock 
Castle, both at Athy, and Kilkea 
Castle near Castledermot, are other 
Geraldine fortresses in County 
Kildare, At Wicklow, Black Castle, 
now a ruin, stands on a rocky 
promontory over the sea, at the 
eastern end of the town. Like 
Maynooth, it was built by Maurice 
FitzGerald at the time of the 
conquest. 

The principal stronghold of the 
Kildare Geraldines in the south of 
Ireland was Croom Castle, Co. 
Limerick, set in prettily wooded 
country on the banks of the River 
Maigue. Nearby was Shanid 
Castle, the stronghold of the 
Desmond branch. It was from 
these two castles that the 
Geraldines took their war-cries— 
Crom abu! (Croom for ever) 
and Shanid abu ! (Shanid for ever). 

The Geraldines fought cease- 
lessly. But the men who built the 
castles also founded the monas- 
teries and erected the great abbeys 
of Ireland. It was another Maurice 
FitzGerald, grandson of the in- 
vader, who brought the Franciscans 
and Dominicans to this country 
and built the abbeys of Sligo, Ard- 
fert and Youghal. 

Sligo Abbey, founded for the 
Dominican Order in 1252, still re- 
tains its lovely three-sided cloister, 
with beautiful, very low arches and 
pillars, and a_ reader’s pulpit. 
Adare, Co, Limerick, has fine 
monastic ruins romantically situa- 
ted in a_ beautifully timbered 
demesne. 

Down to Tudor times the 
FitzGeralds dominated Ireland. 
The Earls of Kildare and 
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Desmond became kings in all but 
name, summoning Parliaments and 
dispensing justice, raising armies 
and levying wars. 

Although their power was gained 
at the expense of the native Gaelic 
families, the Geraldines inter- 
married and grew increasingly 
Irish, ignoring the barriers which 
the English Government tried to 
erect between them and _ the 
natives. They spoke Irish, they 
kept harpers and bards to play to 
them, they wore the great Irish 
mantle. The Irish grew to trust 
them more than their own chief- 
tains and the Geraldines looked 
with disfavour on the English. 

The pre-eminence of the family 
culminated in the Great Earl of 
Kildare (1450-1513). The English 
despaired finally of conquering 
him. “ All Ireland cannot rule this 
man,” Henry VII was told of the 
Great Earl. “Then he shall rule 
all Ireland,” said the King. This he 
did as Lord Deputy. But the 
forceful Henry VIII struck with a 
heavy hand and broke the power 
of the Kildare FitzGeralds. 

Silken Thomas, handsome, 
brave, and hot-headed, was tricked 
into rebellion and beheaded with 
five other Geraldines. The fall of 
Maynooth in 1535 signalised the 
end of the Kildare domination. Not 
until 1798 did this branch of the 
family produce another great rebel 
patriot in Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. 

The leadership of the Geraldine 
family for a brief space of time 
passed to the other branch, the 
Desmonds, The ruins of hundreds 
of castles and towers in Munster— 
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in the rich, flat, pasture-lands of 
Counties Cork and Limerick, and 
in the wild, mountainy parts of 
Kerry—testify at the same time to 
the strength of the Desmonds and 
to the savagery with which they 
too were finally vanquished in 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

There is Dun an Ojir in Kerry, 
a rock fortress in Smerwick 
Harbour, one of the loveliest 
places in Ireland, all blue sea and 
golden sand and tremendous cliffs. 

But in 1580 it was the scene of 
a terrible massacre, when 600 
Irish and Spanish soldiers who 
surrendered to the Elizabethan 
commander were butchered, after 
having been promised that their 
lives would be spared. 

There is the dreamy castle of 
Askeaton in County Limerick, 
with its trees and its battlemented 
towers reflected in the peaceful 
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waters of the River Deel. But it 
was in the Great Hall of Askeaton 
that the last Earl of Desmond, who 
once had held council with his 
vassals here and listened to the 
harpist reciting the heroic deeds of 
his forefathers, sat helpless while 
Elizabeth’s soldiers sacked the 
town and shattered the tomb of his 
fathers in the friary church, before 
being hunted as an outlaw through 
forests and bogs and slain (1583) 
in a glen near Tralee. 

As one gazes up at the gaunt 
grey walls of Abbeyfeale, or 
Kilmallock, or Newcastle West in 
Co. Limerick, or at Youghal in Co. 
Cork, or at Minard atop its cliff 
on Dingle Bay, one seems to see 
flames leaping from ravaged 
abbeys and captured castles, one 
hears the fierce, mournful skirl of 
the pipes, and the shouts of the 
Geraldine war-cry, Crom abu ! 


4 


Too Busy to Care 

‘THE men we know who have retired, after long business 
careers, can be divided readily into two groups: those 

who fell rather quickly into a comfortable set of old habits, 

and think retirement is a dull and useless way of living; and 

those who are continually bumping into new problems, and 

trying to solve them instead of letting them slide by. 

The men in this second group don’t talk much about 
whether retirement is a good thing or not; they seem to be 
too busy leading interesting, thinking lives to care. 

—AInformation 


[DESCRIPTION of a@ disappointing detective story: A thud 
and blunder story. B. 


SIGN on a business executive's desk: “ As a last resort, use 
common sense.” 





As a bog ditcher he was a flop 


They Gave Me Gumboots 
Spade 


and a 


ANDREW 


FTER a spell of unemployment 

I was once again in possession 

of my stamped employment 
card, plus a formal letter of intro- 
duction to the manager of the 
Bord na Mona (Turf Board) bog 
at Boora, County Offaly, and a 
voucher for a bus journey to 
Tullamore. There, I was told, a 
lorry would be waiting to convey 
me, and other new hands, to the 
bog some twelve miles away. 

There were eight of us aboard 
the tarpaulin-covered wagon when 
it lumbered out of Tullamore late 
the following night. In the almost 
total darkness, peering through the 
open back of the lorry, I could 
make out little detail of the coun- 
tryside, but formed the impression 
that it was desolate. At the start a 
few of the doughtier spirits had 
attempted a sing-song, but they 
were soon subdued, jolted into 
sullen silence. You could discern 
another man’s features only in the 
fitful flare of a match or the glow 
of a cigarette. 

The lorry suddenly lurched off 
the irregular bog road and a half- 
hearted cheer went up as we 
realised that we were now rolling 
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along a smooth tarmac avenue, 
within the fenced-in confines of 
the camp. We pulled up in the 
centre of a compound of Nissen 
huts and wooden shacks, most of 
them warmly lit up, and there, sil- 
houetted in the doorway of his 
office, was the manager, waiting to 
welcome us. 

We filed into the office, pre- 
sented our credentials and heard 
him say, rather grimly I thought: 
“You'll all have your medical 
examinations immediately. Then 
you'll have a good supper, collect 
your kit and get bedded down. I 
suppose you’re all ready for that?” 
A dry, throaty murmur assured 
him that we all well and truly 
were. 

As I stretched out my hand to 
nip my last cigarette—assuring a 
substantial butt to accompany 
breakfast—I fondly patted my 
brand-new, knee-high gumboots 
—the first and only pair I have 
ever possessed. Merely to try them 
on—which of course I had done 
right away, so eager was I to look 
the part as much as possible— 
made one feel a new man. 


Work on the bog begins sharp 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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at eight and no breakfasts are 
served after a quarter-to. So i ae _ 
gumboots and carrying 

we joined one of the ads = -0 

of over 100 husky-looking men 
who were converging on the can- 
teen, a long, spacious, cheerful 
hut with rows of refectory tables. 

Breakfast was an ample, help- 
yourself affair, served at a hatch— 
porridge, rasher and egg, with 
plenty of tea, bread and butter on 
the tables. In addition each man 
received a package of sandwiches 
and a poke of tea for the midday 
drum-up on the bog. 

We trooped towards large open 
sheds where the various foremen 
were waiting to muster us. The 
work, my giant of a foreman told 
me, was ditching—widening the 
existing trenches which criss- 
crossed the vast bog to drain it for 
cutting. It would be an eight-hour 
day with an hour’s break for a 
snack lunch at midday. 


Since it was piece-work, a man 
could put in as many extra hours 
as he chose, but then he would 
have to make his own way back to 
the camp from the middle of the 
bog, for we were normally taken 
there and back by trucks on a 
small gauge railway. We would be 
paid per cubic foot of ditch-widen- 
ing done, and here he chuckled as 
he brandished a curious stick he 
was carrying—it was a measuring 
tool. 

The bog railway seemed to me 
a modern development of the 
creations of Heath Robinson and 
Emmett. A spluttering oil-driven 
engine was coupled to a chain of 
small open trucks, and the track 
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itself undulated over the seemingly 
limitless heather-clad bog. It was 
a bone-shaking, leisurely, asthma- 
tic journey, and every now and 
then the cortége would stop and 
the foreman—standing on the 
footplate—would direct a man to 
a digging stance on the moor. 

He pointed out to me a ditch 
about thirty feet long and just 
over a yard wide, and showed me 
how along the top of the sides a 
line had been cut in the heather. 
My job was to dig downwards 
from that line to the bottom, 
widening the ditch a few inches. 
The bottom was a morass of 
brown-black mud and water, and 
to secure a stance you set your feet 
on a couple of boards already 
placed there; and you manipulated 
these boards along the bottom of 
the ditch with a sort of heel-and- 
toe pendulum movement; it was 
like walking on skis. As he did it, 
it looked child’s play, and I was 
very content when he strode off 
and left me to it. 

From fifty to a 100 yards away, 
only their heads and nutbrown 
shoulders visible, were the veterans 
seemingly effortlessly flinging up 
heaped spadefuls of muck from 
their trenches. 

After about an hour of it I 
craved for a drink and a smoke and 
my arm and back and shoulder 
muscles had begun to protest. 
Hand-blisters, of course, came 
later. I was almost tearfully re- 
lieved when a long whistle-blast 
told me that it was time for a 
break, and we all converged on a 
corrugated iron hut by the railroad. 

There I found two pails of 
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water already bubbling over a turf 
fire. The men filled their cans, 
added their tea and completed their 
own brew on the cinders, with 
milk and sugar which they had 
brought. Unwarned, I had no can 

r “drum”, as they say—no 
sugar, no milk; but there is a fine 
free-and-easy comradeship on the 
bog and I was soon lent a drum 
and supplied with some sugar and 
milk, and with the others I 
squatted down on a natural cushion 
of heather and opened my sand- 
wich package. Too soon the 
whistle sounded again, reminding 
us that we were not on the bog for 
a rest-cure. 

About the middle of the after- 
noon I saw the giant foreman 
striding easily towards me across 
the bog. He surveyed my handi- 
work with an expert eye. 

“Not much of a hand with the 
spade, are ye, lad?” he said rather 
grimly. 

“ A bit out of practice, perhaps,” 
I humbly acknowledged. 

“Bet you’ve never had a spade 
in yer hands in yer life before,” he 
persisted. 

Humiliated, but defiant, I 
retorted, “ Oh, indeed I have. We 
have a kitchen garden at home and 
Ive worked on the peat bog in 
Scotland before this.” 

He was unconvinced. “ Bet 
a never before lifted anything 

eavier than a pen or a Cigarette.” 
The man’s gentle sarcasm was 
scalding. “ Come up here a minute, 
son.” 

I clambered out of the ditch, 
clumsy in my embarrassment, and 
he took me aside and pointed along 
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PROOF OF GRATITUDE 


SOMETIMES think. nostalgi- 

cally, rather sadly, of what 
might have been, of how my 
future would have been cast, 
had | been as great a success on 
the bog as | think my en- 
thusiasm merited. But such 
speculations are vain. 

However, as a stranger in this 
country, who for seven years 
has always been made to feel 
at home, | have this rich, per- 
sonal consolation: it was never 
my honourable and heroic lot to 
shoulder a gun for lreland—and 
it probably never will be. 

But for all that, | have given 
tangible proof of my gratitude 
to and affection for the land of 
my adoption: at least | have 
tried to twirl a spade for her! 

—Andrew Stewart. 


—T———h————*T— noon @ 


the ditch to where I had done my 
ten feet or so of downward spade- 
work. “See what I see?” he 
demanded massively. I looked; 
well, it looked all right to me. “Is 
it flat?” 

I looked again; I reddened. The 
original, dried face of the ditch- 
wall was flat. The new wall, my 
handiwork, now ghastly in its 
glistening accusation, went in and 
out like one of those distorting 
mirrors you find in amusement 
arcades. 

“Oh, blimey, 


I'm horribly 
sorry,” I stammered, “I had no 
idea—” 

He nodded grim acceptance of 
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my apology. “ Show us that spade 
a minute.” 

The spade twirled in his big 
nutbrown hands as lightly as a 
fairy-queen’s magic wand; and, just 
as magically, before my admiring 
eyes, the mutilated ditch-wall 
began to resume some semblance of 
sheer perpendicularity. The repair 
job deftly done, he leaned on the 
spade, using it like a staff, bounded 
out of the ditch and made a jotting 
in his notebook. 


“ At this rate,” he said candidly, 
“you'll never earn your salt, lad. 
But keep at it! We'll see if you can 
do any better from now on. In the 
meantime, have you any money?” 

“ Not a sausage.” 

“Well, you can draw a sub of 
two bob at the manager’s office 
tonight.” He strode off on his 
unending round of inspection, 
measurement and accountancy, and 
I envied him his superb strength, 
skill and manliness. 

At the manager’s office, with 
other new arrivals, I was given a 
slip of paper, rather lit: a cinema 
ticket, which was my sub, a 
voucher valued at two shillings and 
it was firmly impressed upon us 
that it was convertible only at the 
dry canteen for such things as 
sweets, biscuits, cigarettes, soap or 
razor-blades. It was not valid cur- 
rency at the wet canteen. 
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I decided to be very economical 
and for the time being to buy only 
five cigarettes. To my surprise and 
delight I got the balance of my 
two-bob sub in cash: and so had 
my entrance fee for the pub! 

The following day was another 
scorcher, I worked as hard as I 
could, but it was of no avail. 
“You'll never earn your salt here, 
lad,” the foreman repeated, firmly 
but compassionately. “I can’t keep 
you on. But you can work until the 
end of the Saturday half-day, have 
your week-end’s bed and grub here, 
and get on your way home again on 
Monday morning.” 

On Monday morning, the mana- 
ger grimly studied a long, printed 
sheet which was apparently the 
cryptic record of my _ short, 
inglorious career as a bog ditcher. 
He shrugged. “ After subbing you 
six bob, providing you with board 
and lodging, and stamping your 
insurance card,” he summed up 
crisply, “ and pricing your output, 
I find that there’s no money 
coming to you.” I said, demurely, 
that that did not come as a 
stunning surprise. “ However,” he 
went on, “ if it’s any consolation to 
you, we don’t intend to take pro- 
ceedings against you for wanton 
damage to our beautiful bog.” 

“Fair enough,” I said. “ We'll 
call it quits.” 


“ Wuat happened to that dumb blonde your husband used 


to run around with ?” 
“ I dyed my hair.” 


‘Tue future is the past come home to roost. 


—Dublin Opinion. 
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ALIAS THE GOOF 


AILEEN N. COUGHLAN 


NE day last June I was gazing 
from O’Connell Bridge at 
what I could see of the 
Customs House, and wishing my- 
self back living in Dublin, when a 
voice behind me said: “ You’re a 
long way from Coolabree.” I 
turned. “You don’t remember 
me,” the strange young man said. 
“T was in the bank for a year and 
a half.” 
I’ve reached the age when a 
change in the junior staff at my 


bank goes +, rg unnoticed, 


but I said: “ of course—but I 
thought you were just on holi- 
days.” 

There was a slight pause, then 
he laughed. “Come and have tea 
with me.” I hesitated, thinking of 
all the things I wanted to do be- 
fore train-time, “Do. It'd be an 
act of charity—I haven’t seen a 
soul from Coolabree for years!” 

When we were sitting at the 
table in his favourite café he sud- 
denly went shy, and apologised for 
taking up my time. My formal 
“ Not at all!” sounded curt, and I 
was wishing I could remember his 
name, when the waitress planked 
the tea-pot between us. The 
Chinese are right—it’s not the tea 
itself, but the accompanying ritual 
that eases the tautened moment. 


I was only putting the tea-pot 
back on its stand, when my young 
friend started hurling questions: 
“ Did they fix the river wall? Did 
they put in the stage-lighting in 
the new hall?” “ Both,” I said. 

“ And that English chap—did he 
buy the Granston Place?” “No,” 
I said. “But he’s thinking of 
buying——” 

“And the blonde girl in the 
Post Office, the one with the 
Belfast accent—did she really go 
to Canda?” “She went,” I said— 
and didn’t get time to say she’d 
come back and married young 
Quinn; because he wanted to know 
if it was true old Cranwitty’d mar- 
ried his partner’s niece, and if so 
what had become of the Cranwitty 
girls; if young Martin’s wonderful 
design for the Volunteer Monu- 
ment had been carried out; and on 
and on till I lifted my hand and 
cried “Pax!” He stopped, 
examined my dazed face and said: 
“I’m so sorry. I’m boring you.” 

He stood up, turned, cracking 
his fingers for the waitress—and 
suddenly, I remembered him—the 
tall thin boy with the pimply fore- 
head who used to grin at you shyly 
as he handed out your pass-book. 
And looking up at the handsome 
young man I knew a pang of regret 
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for the gawky youth time had 
destroyed. Only the grin remained. 
“ Sit down, Peter,” I said. “ You’re 
certainly not boring me. In fact, 
you’ve got me wondering if I live 
in Coolabree at all. What age are 
you?” 

“ Twenty-six,” he said. 

“Then you were only twenty- 
one when you left?” 

“That’s all. Pll be a bit older 
by the time I get back.” 

“Well,” I said, “it beats me! 
What on earth attraction can a 
two-by-four country town have for 
a man like you?” 

“I was happy there,” he said 
simply. 

I remembered an ancient bit of 
gossip. “ Maeve Cranwitty’s gone,” 
I said, “ she went to London.” He 
laughed. “It wasn’t that—she was 
part of it, maybe, but only a part.” 

“Then what was it?” I said. 
“Can you tell me?” And as he 
eyed me I added: “I won't 
laugh. I’m secretly in love with the 
place, too.” He jumped up. “I’m 
sick of café crockery,” he said. 
“ Anyhow, there’s only one place 
in Dublin where you can breathe. 
Come on.” 

So we went and stood on the 
little bridge in St. Stephen’s 
Green, our backs to the hurrying 
students, and looked down at the 
ducks in the water. I had to stretch 
like a crane, but he never noticed. 
“I often come here,” he said. “I 
like to get my elbows on stone 
again. It’s the only wall in Dublin 
you can lean on.” “Oh come,” I 
said. “Surely you're Dublin- 
born?” 

“Suburban,” he said. “ Sub- 
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urban. Outside the walls. My 
family moved to Cornucopia Road 
a year before I was born.” A duck 
below us stood on the water, 
yawned with its wings, wiggled 
them back into place and subsided 
like a contented cat. “ That,” he 
said, “is the kind of gesture I 
envy. I grew up in a tidy little 
house in a tidy little garden with 
hedges of boxwood back and front, 
and as far back as I can remember 
it was too small for me. Where did 
you grow up? Coolabree?” 

“No,” I said, “in a convent, 
mostly. It had high wide rooms, 
and a great big garden with a little 
walled cemetery at the end. I had 
plenty of room to grow in.” 

“You were lucky; I hate small 
things.” 

“ And then,” I said, “ you went 
to Coolabree.” 

He grinned. “ And then I went 
to Coolabree—and for the first 
time in my life I could do what 
that darn duck just did—-stretch 
my wings and settle back, content 
to know I had-them.” He dropped 
a pebble gently on the duck. “ And 
I could move my feet, too,” he 
said, “without knocking some- 
thing over. It was wonderful.” 

“And what about school?” I 
said. “ Surely they didn’t box you 
up there?” 

““T was as clumsy with my mind 
as I was with my feet. I boxed my- 
self up at school. I hated it. I 
wasn’t even good at games. I was 
too slow, and too afraid of killing 
someone to make use of my size. 
So they called me ‘ the Goof’ and 
left it at that.” 

“ Boys can be cruel.” 
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“No, not cruel,” he said—“ just 
devastatingly honest. It was a good 
name—I was a goof.” 

“Well, there’s nothing goofy 
about you now.” 

“That’s just the point!” he 
said. “I stopped being the Goof 
in Coolabree. Down there I wasn’t 
outsize or slow, and the furniture 
didn’t seem so brittle, somehow 
I fitted in.” A bee landed on his 
hand, and we watched it explor- 
ing. When it flew away he said, 
“Do you know what I missed 
when I got back?” 

“The people? ” I said. 

“Y-yes,” he said, “ but not so 
much the people as knowing the 
people—knowing everyone so well 
you knew a stranger when you saw 
one. If you looked up and saw 
somebody you didn’t know comin 
into the bank, you said to yoursclf, 
He’s a stranger—and you knew 
he was a stranger because you 
weren’t, if you see what I mean. 
You belonged. It was a nice feel- 
ing. Up here it isn’t like that. And 
the casual friendliness—someone 
you hardly knew asking how your 
cold was, or how you enjoyed the 
dance, or saying ‘ That was a great 
picture last night’ as if he’d been 
sitting beside you.” 

“He probably was,” I said. 
“Don’t get too romantic about it 
— it has its drawbacks. The open- 
cast life is not to everyone's 
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taste.” 

“Oh, I know,” he said. “ My 
landlady always pulled the blinds 
before she put on the light, 
although heaven alone knows what 
she had to hide.” 

“Her lodgers, probably!” I 
said. ““And now, Peter, whatever 
about you, I have to get back to 
Coolabree tonight, and my train 
leaves ”"—I looked at my watch— 
“in twenty-five minutes, and I 
have parcels to collect and a bag 
to pack and my bill to pay and may 
Heaven forgive you if I miss it.” 

“Tl get you there! ” he said, 
and shot off down the path. When 
I came out of the Green, there he 
was in a battered car about fifty 
years old, but—I noticed with 
amusement—a big one. 

After a shattering twenty-three 
minutes he got me to the station 
all right. As he pushed me into the 
carriage he shouted, “ Thanks for 
listening to me!” And I shouted 
back above the roar of the diesel: 
“Thanks for talking to me! ” 

“ Good-bye! ” he yelled. “ May 
I write? ” 

“Do!” And, as a_ sudden 
thought hit me: “ Sign it! Your 
full name! ” But I knew, as the 
space between us widened, he 
couldn’t have heard. 

And it didn’t really matter. 
Someone in Coolabree was bound 
to know. 


CAN'T help detesting my relations. I suppose it comes from 
the fact that none of us can stand other people having the 


same faulis as ourselves, 


—QOscaR WILDE 


To bring up a child in the way he should go, travel that way 


yourself once in a while. 


—JosH BILLINGS 





An American Fesuit 
comments on the 
Catholicism of the author of 
Ulysses 


Joyce’s Sense 
of Sin is 


Too Strong 


WILLIAM T. NOON, S.J. 


hed did James Joyce give up 
“ his faith? I doubt if anyone 

knows the answer to that 
question. 

Morris Ernst, one of Joyce’s 
American friends, asked him once 
just when he had left the Catholic 
Church. Joyce paused, and 
answered, “ That’s for the Church 
to say.” Ernst adds, “ Which to 
me meant that inside himself he 
had never left the Church, try as 
he might have.” 

In Stephen Hero, when Cranly 
asks Stephen Dedalus, “May I 
ask you why you left the Church?” 
Stephen answers, “I could not 
observe the precepts.” 

As a Catholic priest, I cannot 
see his action in any other light 
than as a great catastrophe, an 
irreparable loss for his life and for 
the Church, the bitter sorrow 
(“ Agenbite of Inwit ”) of his days 
and, I suspect, of his nights. 


Though we should not read the 
fictional account of Stephen 
Dedalus’s life in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man as a 
straight autobiographical version of 
the life of James Augustine 
Aloysius Joyce, it is obvious that 
Joyce is here dramatising, to some 
extent, his early personal experi- 
ence. 

Nowhere does the fictional life 
of Stephen Dedalus seem more 
closely to coincide with the life of 
Joyce than in the representation 
of Stephen’s attitude towards 
“ the uncrowned king of Ireland,” 
Charles Stewart Parnell. It was 
Parnell whose leadership the Irish 
accepted in 1880, though he was a 
Protestant, in their struggle for 
independence; it was Parnell who 
converted Gladstone to Irish Home 
Rule in 1886, when the English 
Parliamentary agitation began to 
gain ground. Four years later, 
1890, Parnell’s political career 
came to an abrupt and shockingly 
bitter close when he was named 
as co-respondent in the politically 


Condensed from The Fames Joyce Review (New York) 
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inspired suit of divorce brought by 
Captain William O’Shea against 
his wife Kitty. 

Ireland divided, at once, explo- 
sively, into two camps, those like 
Joyce’s father, John Stanislaus 
Joyce (the counterpart of Stephen’s 
fictional father Simon Dedalus), 
who energetically rallied with an 
increased fierce loyalty around 
their political leader, and those 
who just as energetically repudi- 
ated Parnell. 

Though the Irish hierarchy de- 
layed intervening against Parnell 
until the very last, it was popu- 
larly supposed that the moral 
indignation of the lower middle 
classes, in England as well as im 
Ireland, was clerically inspired. 

Though Wesleyan pulpits were 
as articulate as Roman Catholic 
ones in bringing about the seces- 


sion from Parnell, the popular 


imagination failed to see the 
ambiguities in the situation, and 
it was commonly supposed, on both 
sides, that the will of the Catholic 
ecclesiastical party had prevailed. 

The Parnell case cannot be 
exaggerated, I believe, in our arriv- 
ing at some just understanding of 
why Joyce grew up with a quasi- 
congenital intellectual hostility 
towards the Irish leadership of the 
Catholic Church. Joyce had been 
but three months old when the 
famous torchlight sion in 
Dublin celebrated the liberation of 
Parnell from Kilmainham Jail; he 
was scarcely seven when the 
Parnell crisis began. 

“Ivy Day in the Committee 
Room,” one of the most sensitively 
and expertly told stories im 
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Dubliners, his first book, published 
in 1914, records the disillusion- 
ment and heartache which Joyce 
still feels, a quarter of a century 
later, at what he continued to 
regard as the shabby, clerically 
motivated betrayal of Ireland’s un- 
crowned king. 

The anti-clerical attitudes of 
Joyce’s father seem faithfully 
enough mirrored by Stephen 
Dedalus in the Portrait, and no- 
where more vividly and amusingly 
than in the Christmas dinner scene 
in that book, where the nine-year- 
old boy Stephen, home from the 
Jesuit Clongowes Wood College for 
the birthday of the Prince of Peace, 
silently witnesses an eruption of 
the deep animosities within his own 
family which the Parnell case had 
caused. 

To a great extent, this national 
tragedy of political apostasy con- 
ditioned the ultimate personal 
tragedy of his quarrel with Cathol- 
icism, and of his apostasy from the 
Catholic Church. The dialogue at 
the end of the Portrait is well- 
known: 


“_-Then—said Cranly—you 
do not intend to become a Pro- 
testamt ?— 

—TI said that I had lost the 
faith—Stephen answered—not 
that I had lost self-respect.” 
On an early page of Ulysses, the 

Englishman Haines asks Stephen: 

—You’re not a believer, are 
you? Haimes asked. I mean, a 
believer in the narrow sense of 
the word. Creation from nothing 
and miracles and a personal 
God. 

—There’s only one sense of 
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the word, it 

Stephen said.” 

The letters of Joyce, as edited 
and published by Stuart Gilbert, 
have a tone of almost obsessive per- 
sonal bitterness toward the Catholic 
Church, all its dogmas and prac- 
tices. Of Austria, he writes to his 
Catholic aunt back in Ireland, “I 
hate this Catholic country.” In the 
same letter, he concludes, “I spit 
upon the image of the Tenth 
Pius.” 

Such being the failure of Catho- 
licism in the life of Joyce, what 
may we make of its prominence, 
its central value, if only by way of 
committed reaction, in his vastly 
influential pioneering works of 
dedicated literary genius? Harry 
Levin has said of Joyce: “ He lost 
his faith, but he kept his cate- 
gories.” 

Mary Colum has written: “ Ac- 
tually, I have never known anyone 
with a mind so fundamentally 
Catholic in structure as Joyce’s 
own.” 

Carl Jung, in his psychoanalyti- 
cal report, has stated: “The author 
worked at Ulysses in many foreign 
lands, and from ail of them he 
looked back in faith and kinship 
upon Mother Church and Ireland.” 

I should like to consider briefly 
certain emphases in the writings 
of Joyce, often called Catholic 
emphases, which seem to me to 
betray an un-Catholic, and, for the 
most part, an un-Christian under- 
standing of the structure of reality, 
and of modern man’s situation in 
his world. 

First, I should like to ask if the 
stress placed on original sin, “ Der 


seems to me, 
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Fall Adams ”, the “ riverrun, past 
Eve and Adam’s ”’, as he calls it in 
Finnegans Wake, “his beautiful 
crossmess parzel”, is not far too 
emphatic. Joyce fails to appreciate 
the goodness of man, fails to see, 
or, at least, to record what William 
Faulkner has called the “ compas- 
sion and sacrifice and endurance 
of man”. His sense of sin is too 
strong; like another great Irish 
satirist, Jonathan Swift, Joyce 
despairs of man. 

I do not find obscenity in Joyce. 
At a meeting of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America, in 
Montreal, 1954, Father Harold 
Gardiner, literary editor of the 
Jesuit weekly, America, defended 
much as I should defend Judge 
Woolsey’s decision in the famous 
test case of 1933, which permitted 
Random House (New York) to 
publish Ulysses, a book whose im- 
portation and publication had up 
to that time been banned in the 
U.S.A. as obscene: “The Woolsey 
decision, which has too often been 
taken by Catholics anxious to up- 
hold moral standards as the first 
crack in the dyke against a flood 
of immoral literature, is quite in 
keeping, as I see it, with the spirit 
of Canon Law. .. .” 

My second main question con- 
cerns the allegedly Catholic basis 
for the conflict between art and 
religion which is dramatised in 
A Portrait of the Artist As a Young 
Man, especially where Stephen is 
shown as turning away from the 
vision of his college retreat to 
follow the vision of “ mortal youth 
and beauty ” into “ all the ways of 
error and glory ”. [Turn to page 107] 
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Some tension there must be for 
anyone who wishes to live a life of 
reason, art, and faith. Great Catho- 
lic artists have time and again 
resolved this tension. If we look 
closely at their work, we shall find 
that it is the presence of the ten- 
sion as well as its resolution which 
provides the third dimension we 
look for in great works of art. 

By a curious irony, it is this 
third dimensional quality in Joyce’s 
own work which continues to chal- 
lenge the keenest attention of his 
commentators, be they Catholics, 
Protestants, agnostics, or Jews. 

For all its dramatic effectiveness 
in context, the lurid sermon on 
hell which is preached in the 
Portrait is not a comprehensive or 
characteristic Catholic account. 
Joyce may well have had some 
definite Jesuit retreat-master here 


in mind. He must, however, have 
known that this particular fic- 
tional development of Saint Igna- 


’ “ 


tius’s points ” for the meditation 
on hell is far from typical in Jesuit 
retreats. 


The Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius direct the exercitant to 
make this meditation before the 
crucifix. In spite of its title, the 
meditation, from this “ composi- 
tion of place ” at the outset to the 
“colloquy ” of mercy at the close, 
is a most dramatic exercise in 
depth on the subject of the per- 
sonal mercy of God. The purely 
negative and harrowing sermon of 
the Portrait is neither Catholic nor 
Ignatian. 

To oppose the vision of art to 
a vision of faith seen in such a 
context is to create an unreal 
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opposition, which, if it exists at all, 
exists outside of Catholicism. It 
is one which the Catholic artist 
need not, and ordinarily does not, 
confront. 

Thirdly, I believe that a Catho- 
lic reader of Joyce, especially of 
Finnegans Wake, must raise the 
question of the theory of history 
which this last, complex, many- 
levelled work of Joyce sets out to 
dramatise. Joyce’s reading of 
Giambattista Vico’s 18th-century 
work, The New Science, was the 
occasion for his own symbolic 
elaboration in the Wake of a 
theoria, symbolic vision or “ mono- 
myth ” of time. 

Vico’s theory is cyclic, or circu- 
lar, a kind of slowly ascending 
spiral; so, in the Wake, is Joyce’s. 
In itself, this need only mean that 
history has a way of repeating 
itself, that the same human patterns 
occur again and again. As ancient 
cyclic theories of time demonstrate, 
the recurrence of the same pattern 
lends itself to an interpretation of 
existence which is deterministic, 
fatalistic, pessimistic. How does 
one break out of the cycle? How 
does one escape becoming? How 
does one “ beat time”? 

The Neapolitan Vico wanted to 
escape that fatalism: all his life, 
he remained a pious Catholic, and 
The New Science itself is, in tone 
and in substance, a most optimistic 
defence, even for the Gentiles, of 
the transcendent value of unique- 
ness possessed hy each moment of 
time. 

At a high the ‘cal level, the 
work seeks to dis.wver a philo- 
sophical law (the corso-recorso 
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anré agus amhgar carcair, foighid agus fadfbulang. Téa, 
leis, sa leabhar, réamhrdé ag Bean Mhic Oistigin ina dtugtar 
cuntas fio rshuimidil ar athbheochaint na ndisiintachta 
san loddil agus ar aontti na tire sin in aon stét amhdin 
agus, ina theannta sin, gearrchuntas ar bheatha Silvio 
Pellico. 272 Ich. 6/-. 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


Stuara Ard-Oifilg an Pooist, Baile Atha Cliata, né tri dhioitéiri ieabhar, 
-AN GUM 























V ARI AN S THE SOLDIER’S SONG 
Tue Srory or Peapar KEARNEY 
BRUSHES by Seamus de Burca 

an Early Abbey Theatre Days, 
- Personal Narrative of Easter 
1916, the Black and Tan 
War. ‘‘Warm, human, humor- 
ous, exciting”. 255 pages. 
i = | 115 illustrations. Cloth. 2nd 
L | || Edition printing. Send a copy 

“a+ 


F to your friends. 7/- or one 
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JOYCE’S SENSE OF SIN 


movement) which will reconcile 
the immanent tragic potentiality of 
history with the immanent pres- 
ence in our history of a Transcen- 
dent God, Who heals the human 
trauma, Who rectifies by His 
providence the contradiction in- 
volved in our finite aspirations to 
infinity. 

Much of Vico’s optimism has 
come over into Finnegans Wake. 
The mythic material in the poetry 
revolves around a core of theologi- 
cal acceptance, which is centrally, 
hopefully Catholic. Clustered 
around the centre, however, are 
so many non-Catholic, non-Chris- 
tian mythic attitudes that the 
Catholic reader, at any rate, is in- 
clined to ask if the theology itself 
is not being metamorphosed into 
myth; if the myths, often fatalistic, 
are not being raised in a hazy 
kind of secular way to the status 
of theological dogma. 

This Joycean confusion of myth 
with theology is, perhaps, the most 
pervasive heresy of modern litera- 
ture. I do believe it heavily quali- 
fies the Catholic theological affir- 
mations of Joyce in a secularist, 
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pessimistic sense. “ Time surely 
would scatter all,” Stephen Deda- 
lus is represented as thinking in 
Ulysses. “ History,” Stephen said, 
“is a nightmare from which I am 
trying to awake.” “ What,” he 
asks, “ if that nightmare gave you 
a back kick?” Finnegans Wake, as 
the title hints, is in ome sense 
Joyce’s own awakening from the 
nightmare. 

Though I find the book on the 
whole suggestive of a Catholic 
theological advance, or return, as 
you will, I believe the fatalistic 
trauma of Joyce’s nightmare has 
not been fully healed. Hope, to be 
hope, must have a rational founda- 
tion, and the rational grounds for 
hope seem hazy to me as I view 
with Joyce the shambles in the city 
of man, the city of Tim Healy’s 
Dublin. 

Unless there is to be a recovery, 
or a discovery of theological faith, 
what grounds are there for hoping 
that another sun-city of the 
Phoenix, “ Heliotropolis, the cas- 
tellated, the enchanting ”’, will rise 
out of the ashes of these “wrunes” 
of time? 


bs] 
> 4 


“ Buy a bunch of violets for your. sweetheart, sir,” urged 


the flower-seller. 


“T haven’t got one,” replied the young man. 
“ Take a bunch home for the wife, then? ” 


“ Sorry, I’m not married.” 


“ Here, buy the lot to celebrate your luck.” 


Junk: Something you keep ten years and throw away two 
weeks before you need it. 


E next (October) issue of THE IRISH DIGEST will be published on 
Thursday, September 25th. 
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Our Postbag 


Link wrrn Two Prestpents :-—Further to our 
recent reference to the County Antrim origin of 
two U.S. Presidents—Jackson and McKi 
a Belfast reader, H. McC., supplies us with 
further details, culled from the book, rish 
Summer, by William E . Curtis, published in 
1909 
"On the north side of the Bay of Belfast, 
about six miles below the city, is > ancient 
town of Carrickfergus, which is of peculiar 
interest to Americans, because the father of 
Andrew Jackson was born there and from 
there emigrated in (es and founded a farm 
of North Carolina . : 
in 


rest the remains of Francis McKinley who was 
executed in the Insurrection of 1798. 

Francis J. Bigger has traced the , of 
President } AicKinley from a great-great-g and- 
father who emigrated in 1743 and settled in 
York County, Penn. His son, David McKinley, 
emigrated to Ohio in 1814, and had a son, 
James i son, William McKinley, was 
the father of the late President. 

The cottage [at C er, County Antrim], 
where the family lived for generations, is now 
used as a cow-shed. It has three windows and a 
door facing on the street. The door opens 
directly into a large room, wh.ch was the 
dinung-room and kitchen; the two bedrooms 
on each side of the fireplace have been turned 
into cow stables, the windows being cut down 

doors so that animals 
can enter. 

In the Irish village at recent Franco- 
British Exposition in ‘pA ond the ae py oid 
cottage was reproduced, and the original door 
door frames, windows, attic fluor, staircase, and 
the iron crane and the big pot from the fireplace 
. he [a a) ty Ring 

the owner. ntly there is not 
left of the original cottage except stone 

and the thatched roof. 

‘That was the situation in 1909. Further 
information regarding the Jackson birthplace 
will be found elsewhere in this issue—in the 
“Tales of the 32 Counties” feature. 


& 


Beware OF THE Hippo ! :—A much-appreciated 
letter from Mrs. Martha M. Morgan, Francis- 
town, Bechuanaland Protectorate, South Africa, 
= us an interesting glimpse of life as it is 
ved there. 
“My one son has fisheries in hippo- and 
crocodile-infested waters,” she tells us. “ The 
iles are shot at night, for their skins— 
or, rather, their belly skins. Their eyes just 
show on the surface, emerald green in the torch- 


light. 
SA keen look-out has to be kept for the 
hip hey could bite a boat in haif.’’ 
She bade th that she coud tell us many stran: 
true stories of that ‘‘ wonderful country.” S 
on ban Sn aay ge Tg Born and 


reared a Trinity 
ian Dublin, ‘ale and settled i 
Bechuanaland with him. 


He WANTs A SHILL*LAGH :—Has reader a 
shillelagh to spare? A California reader, 
ferry Reynolds, would be delighted to one. 

will pay for it, of course, ng the 
postage. address is 1250 40th y mg 
aden 


“I have been a steady subscriber of the 
Irish Dicest for p Bn. three years,” he adds. 
“I read and re-read every article, then pass it 
on to the boys at the Irish-American Hall in 
San Francisco. I would venture to say that 
each copy of the Dicesr is read more than any 
other subscriber’s copy. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the customers at the tavern in Irish- 
American Hall were born in Ireland. 

“The tavern is run by Margaret Mahoney, 
whose husband, Patrick, was known by every- 
one in the Irish-populated South of Market 
area called the Mission District. They were 
from County Galway, but former residents 
from almost every county in Ireland regularly 
patronise the tavern. 

“While | was born in San Francisco, my 
father came from County Leitrim and my 
mother from County Donegal. It is my (and 
my wife’s) plan to purchase a small parcel of 
land on the banks of the Shannon near Leitrim 
or Carrick-on-Shannon to live on after retire- 
ment (in about eight years). 
information sent me concerning the Rey 
Le 4 —, Leitrim was rg: original home of 

Raigney and O’Rourke 

Ther 8 niche Jerry—the Reynolds hailed 
from the south of County Leitrim. They were 
chieftains of a large district known as Muinntear 
Eolais. 
as the (O’) Farrelis. 
the boys at the Hall 


Incidentally, they are of the same stock 
Don’t forget to tell that to 
! 


* 


Tuat Kitt Acaiw:—Writing from Johannes- 

burg, South Africa, Mr. R_ 1. C. Scott-Hayward 
.P., Chairman of the Irish Cultura. Society an 

an old friend ot this olumn, states : 


“ In your May issue you publish a letter from 
Francis Reilly of Brookls , and it surprises 
me that anyone, in view o' mass of historical 

dispute the fact that the 
origin of the kilt is Irish. 

‘The issue is confused when one couples 
the kile with the tartan, because the latter is 
certainly not Irish in origin. 1 would suggest 
that McClintock, in his history of Irish dress, 
is really referring to the tartan kilt, and not to 
the kilt as such. He also probably confuses 
the issue when he states that the warpipes 
are of Scottish origin. This is not correct, 
but that which is correct is that when Caledonia 
(Scotland) was peopled by Soots (Irish) from 
Ireland, took the warpipes with them, 
but not the Union pipes which, with the war- 

were retained by the Irish. 

os — @ of the tartan dates from the 
time when ~ -% Scots (Irish) had settled in 
Caledonia and made cattle raids upon their 
fellow Scots, and in the battles they fought, 
since oe all wore the —_ saffron kilt, it 

friead was in- 

distin wi abies rom foe Woollen threads were 

rawn through the material of their kilts 

oy cient — et and as the clans multiplied 

so did the coloured which eventually 
were woven as tartans. 

“Not only the - and the warpipes, but 
whiskey (note the ‘e’) is also of Irish Origin, 





the only difference between Scotch and Irish 
being that, with a few exceptions, the Irish 
is pure pot-still and the Scottish patent whisky 
(no ‘e’). By a decision of the British House of 
Lords the Scottish distillers are precluded from 
using the original Irish spelling. 

“It is perhaps rather stupid to argue about 
these origins, because the Scottish people are 
the direct descendants of the Irish, and therefore 
eve about them was originall Irish. 
Sure.y it is sufficient to go back to Claudian 
who, in describing the wars which Stilicho 
waged inst the Picts and Scots, always speaks 
of the Picts as belonging to Caledonia and 
the Scots as belonging to Ireland. In writing 
of the wars of Theodosius, he says that while 
Thule grew warm with the blood of Picts, 
Ireland wept for the numbers of her Scots that 
were slain. 

* Bede, as wel as Camden and Buchanan, 
state, not as a matter of dispute but of certainty, 
that Caledonia was peopled by Scots from 
Ireland, and Hume has written that from the 
second to the eleventh century the Scots were 
the inhabitants of Ireland, and Ireland alone 
bore the name of Scot.a. 

“The name is believed to derive from a 
Scythian source, the opinion being that if the 
Scythians were not the first of ts inhabitants, 
they were at least among the first. It was 
Ireland alone that was ed Scotia, or Scotia 
Mayor, and the territory referred to as Caledonia 
(Scotland) was always called Scotia Minor, to 
distinguish it from Ire and. 

“Whether or not the thought pleases, the 
fact remains that the original Scot was an 
Irishman.” 


* 


Are You a Cruse, Crosse ? —In reply to a 
Sydney be my reader, J.H.C., here are 
some particulars of the Cruise family. We are 
indebted to the Belfast Telegr for our 
information. 

The name “ Cross” or “ atte Cross” was 
first applied during the 12th century to one 
who dwelt near a roadside shrine or cross— 
usually dedicated to a saint. 

The Crosse or Cruise famil 
of Norman origin and settled first in Clare, 
Dublin and Meath. ‘ Crossman™ is a more 
fully descriptive form of the name and a ter- 
native spellings are “ Crouch,” ‘ Crouchman ” 

* Croucher.” ‘ 

A name of well-recorded optomte, 0 “* John 
atte Crosse,” is named in the early English 
writs of Parliament, and in the “ Hundred 
Rolls,” a social survey of tand carried out 

1273, there is mentioned a “ Jordan ad 
Crucem,” a Latin form of the name “ Cross.” 

‘Other variants of the name are Cruice and 

Crossman. 


in Ireland are 


ae 


CenTRAL Arrica Likes “ Kevin “ :—We are 
indebted to a Leyton (London) reader for this 
extract from The Umiverse :-— 

African girle named after the Irish saint, 
St. Kevin of Glen h, i , are 
found in many parts of Uganda. 

It isn’t because their mothers had a special 
devotion to St. Kevin, 7th-century Abbot of 
Glendalough. It is because a 2oth-century 
nun, Mother Kevin, had a devotion to 
Uganda. 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concermang the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
Umted States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24” x 36” are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller mze tt" x 15" 
costs $1.00. 

Both are avatlable from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











“Mama Kevina” the Uganda people — 
the Franciscan missionary Sister gave them 
hospitals, schcols, nurses training centres and 
even an African sisterhood. She brought 
maternity care to countless African mothers. 
In admiration and gratitude, many of them 
named their baby girls ‘“‘ Kevina,” after her. 

Mother Kevina was born in County Wicklow, 
near St. Kevin’s, Glendalough. She died last 
year in Boston, U.S.A., after 4 ifetime spent in 
missionary labours. Th the generosity 
of Archbishop = = * ~_ ae her body 
was flown back to Ugan 


* 


“Please publish these verses by Most Rev. 
Dr. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston,” urges 
a Holyoke (Massachusetts) reader. ‘It’s not 
merely because he’s Irish and proud of it, but 
they will bring consolation to 
reads them.” 


Here they are: 
DON’T QUIT 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
When the road you're trudging seems ail 
When the funds are low the debts are high, 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit— 
Rest © you must. but don’t quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a felow turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck ‘t out. 
Don’t give up though the pace seems slow— 
You may succeed with another blow. 


Often the goa! is near’ than 

It seems to a fair and faltering man ; 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor’s cup ; 
And he learned too late when the might came down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 


So stick to the fight when you're hardest bit 
It’s when things seem worst that you mustn't quit. 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-secing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 2/- 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 


RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 
RUFUS KING 


SNAP SHOT 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


THE MOTIVE (First of Two Parts) 
ELLERY QUEEN 


TERROR IN HIS HEART 
THOMAS WALSH 


AN OFFICIAL POSITION 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
SUMMER IDYLL 
HAL ELLSON 


THE DUMMY MAN 
WILLIAM SANSOM 


TWO MINUTE ALIBI 
GEORGE HARMON COXE 


THAT OLD COMPUTER 
C. S. FORESTER 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 26s. 0d. Post free 


From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD: 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 














Charlemont 
House 


Charlemont House, in Par- 
nell Square, is now the Muni- 
cipal Gallery of Modern Art, 
and houses a very fine collec- 
tion. It was built for Lord 
Charlemont in 1765, to designs 
by his friend Sir William 
Chambers, who also designed 
Somerset House in London. 





























The Guinness 
Brewery 


The Guinness Brewery at St. 
James’s Gate had been estab- 
lished six years when Charle- 
mont House was finished. Ex- 
pansion and modernisation 
have been going on ever since; 
to-day it covers 60 acres and its 
plant is all on an immense scale. 
Every tour of Dublin should 
include it. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. The 
Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays. 

YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


GE.2795 
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